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“is it true? Have you—have 
you really heard from her?” 

‘Yes, I have heard from her,” she 
answered, in an almost solemn tone. 
**Ts.45 very strange, but it is true. She 
givés no explanation. She tells us no- 
thing—but, oh! Mr. Conway, she is 
living ! and that is all we need care to 
know.” 

“ All we need care to know!” he re- 
peated passionately. ‘‘It is what I have 
known all the time, and it is the thought 
above all others which sets me mad! It 
—but this is folly. Let me see the let- 
ter.” . 

He spoke imperiously—spoke as one 
who demands a right, rather than as 
one who requests a favor—but Constance 
made no demur. She drew the letter at 
once from her pocket and held it toward 
him. 

“Tt will hurt you,” she said. “I 
give you warning of that beforehand. 
But it is your right to see it, and I 
would not withhold it if I could. Only, 
before you take it, thank God with me, 


once at least, that she is yet spared to 
us,” 


> [ ELL me,” he said hurriedly, 


But he did not say a word. He took 
the letter to one of the windows, dashed 
open the shutters, and read the few lines 
it contained. 


“* My Darling: 

“Don't think hardly of me, that I should 
have gone away as I did, and caused you all 
the suffering and anxiety of the past three 
weeks. I could not help it—indeed, I could not 
—and when you hear my story, you will for- 
give me, I amsure. Iam happy—quite happy; 
and I beg you to believe so. n't fret about 
me, and don’t let mamma fret. Tell her to feel 
as if I had gone on a visit, and to believe—what 
I solemnly assure her—that I will return very 
soon. I to have seen you before this; 
but it is impossible just now. I only write to 
relieve your mind: to tell you that I am alive 
and well: that I have done nothing which need 
grieve you, and that I love you as dearly as 
ever. Kiss mamma for me, and my dear god- 
father. Tell them both that I am certainly 
coming back; and remember always that you 
have the whole heart-of ABEL.” 


That was all. Not a word of explana- 
tion concerning her departure, her com- 
panion, or her intention; not the faint- 
est clue of her whereabouts; not the 
slightest mention of the lover to whom 
she had gone away affianced. The let- 
ter which Constance greeted so gladly, 
had only made the mystery deeper than 
ever; had only added tenfold darker 
doubts and fears than those which had 
encompassed it before. 
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And Constance, looking on, saw Con- 
way’s face pale whiter and whiter, as he 
read the short page to the end; and 
when he finished, instead of turning 
round and speaking, his eye went back 
to the beginning, as if he could not be- 
lieve that what he saw was indeed all. 
Then suddenly he turned and flung it 
on the table before her. 

“It is a lie!” he said. ‘‘My God, 
Miss Leigh, do you think I am mad, to 
credit such a thing as this ?” 

She looked at him with eyes full of 
pitiful amaze, but before she could reply 
steps sounded in the hall, and Father 
Maurice, accompanied by Norvell, en- 
tered the room. They had encountered 
each other at the gate, and it was very 
evident that the latter as well as the for- 
mer had already heard the news which 
was the cause of their abrupt summons. 
He scarcely noticed Conway at all, and 
gave his companion no time for greet- 


ings, but walked directly up to his cou- 
sin. 
“You sent for me, Constance—what 
is it?” 
He had advanced to the table near 
which she was standing, and instead of 
replying, she pushed the letter across to 


him. He seized it at once, opened and 
read it just where he was. The three 
looking on, saw the lines of his face 
deepen and harden with every moment 
—the rugged eye-brows draw nearer 
and nearer together, until they ‘knit 
themselves into a: dark frown, while the 
narrow lips were compressed like iron. 
When he finished reading, he looked 
up, not at Constance, nor at Conway, 
but at Father Maurice, and held the 
open sheet toward him. 

‘1 suppose you would like to see it,” 
he said, in his cold, harsh voice. ‘‘ Take 
it, by all means, and admire, if you can, 
such a notable device.” 

**A notable device!” the other re- 
peated. ‘What do you mean?” 
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“Read it, and answer that question 
for yourself.” 

Father Maurice received the letter, 
but as he did so, his eyes wandered to 
Constance, and seeing how pale and 
faint she was, he took a step forward, 
and before she knew what he was about, 
seated her in a deep chair that stood 
near. Then he laid his hand on her 
shoulder. ‘‘ My poor child, keep still !’” 
he said. It was all thathe did say; but 
his sweet solemn voice spoke as much to 
her heart as to her worn-out frame. 
Keep still! It is what faith ‘says to us 
always—what it tells the troubled, the 
weary and the anxious, in all trials, how- 
ever great or however small. Keep 
still! Our puny efforts can avail lite- 
rally nothing against the mighty barrier 
of circumstance which is the exponent 
of God’s decree; but there 1s Another,’ 
and a stronger, who holds all things in 
His hand, to whom all things whatsoever” 
are possible, and who sustains those who 
lay down all weapons of warfare at His 
feet. Keepstill! Poor, aching, wretch- 
ed human hearts, when will we learn. 
that in this is comprised the answer to 
all enigmas, the ending of all griefs, the 
cessation of all anxieties? When will we 
learnit? Ah, surely not while the agony 
of bereavement or of outrage is pressing 
upon us, while every heart-string is torn 
and bleeding, and every nerve is quiver- 
ing with some bitter hopelessness, or 
when the gray pall of some mighty de- 
solation comes down and shuts out all 
glory, all beauty, all comfort, human or. 
divine, in one great blackness! Yet 
even then, it is taught us sometimes, 
through sheer exhaustion; and it was 
thus that Constance learned it now. She 
sank back, closed her eyes, and faintly 
moved her lips in prayer, while—with 
his hand still resting on her shoulder— 
Father Maurice read the letter signed 
with Mabel’s name. 

When he finished, he looked up at 
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Norvell; with astonishment and incredu- 
lity legible on his face. 

«*What is the meaning of it?” he 
asked. ‘‘ It can not be Mabel—our Ma- 
bel—who writes thus?” 

** Mabel!” repeated the other scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Can you think such a thing? 
Is it possible you do not see the object 
for which that precious effusion has becn 
manufactured ?”” 

‘¢ T—how should.I ?” 

“How should you? » Why, the plot 
is so shallow that a.child might read it! 
So shallow, that the end aimed at—the 
end of calling off search and inquiry— 
was never farther from being gained than 
at this mement! So-shallow, that the 
plotter, whoever he may be,' might have 
done better, if he -had tried, I am 
sure !” Sri a eee 

His eyes turned darkly and sternly to- 
ward Conway as he uttered the last 
werds; but Conway paid-no attention to 
the glance. On the contrary, he, too, 
Icoked directly at Father Maurice, and 
addressed himself to him. 

“T agree with Mr. Norvell, sir,” he 
said; ‘‘and you, I am sure, will agree 
with both of us. .That letter is not—can 
not be—genuine.” 

The priest looked down at it and shook 
his head slewly, like one much troubled 
and perplexed. : 

“T cannot telieve that it is genuine,” 
he said, “but yet it is Mabel’s writing, 
We must all recognize that.” 

“Tt is a forgery ct her writing,” said 
Norvell curtly. 

Conway started and looked at. him 
eagerly. ‘You think so?” he asked. 

“No,” the other answered, ‘I 
know it.” 

“But you must have some reason— 
some. prcof for such a belief ?” 

-“T desire no. better reason, no better 
proof, than its own internal evidence, 
Mr. Conway,” said Norvell coldly. I 
do not despair of finding others, how- 
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ever.. Constance, will you get me some 
of Mabel’s writing? Father Maurice, if 
you have finished with that thing, I will 
trouble you for it.” 

Constance left the room, and Father 
Maurice handed over ‘‘the thing” at 
once. When the former returned, she 
brought an open Ictter in her hand. 

**This was written last Christmas, 
when Mabcl was spending a month at 
Colonel Mordaunt’s,” she said. “I 
have nothing later.” 

“It will do,” said Norvell, and he 
carricd the two: letters to the window 
which Conway had. thrown open, and 
laid them side by side before him—side 
by side, compared thein patiently. They 
were very much alike, so much alike 
that it was not wonderful Constance had 
been deceived, and that he himself had 
only been enlightened by what seemed a 
flash of inspiraticn. They were almost 
identical in general appearance, but an 
eye less quick than his might have no- 
ticed that in detail they differed. Many 
little tricks of the pen were visible in the 
first, which the second tctally lacked ; 
and there was a formality,.a regularity 
of aspect in the last, which the other did 
net exhibit. Beyond this, the difference 
was too subtle to be expressed—it was 
cnly to be felt. Most of us have seen 
forged hand-writing in our time, and 
most cf us, therefore, will have recog- 
nized. what Norvell recognized then—i, 
é.: the undoubted fact that everything 
cn this strange earth of ours possesses a 
soul as well as a kody, and that the soul 
of reality is invariably absent-in writing 
meant to simulate another hand than 
that of the person who. guides the pen. 
It is like some poetry we haye-read— 
some statuary we have seen—some music 
we have heard. A tody, which "may 
perhaps be a very beautiful body, but is 
none the less a tody without a soul. 
Norvell had not the faintest leaning to- 
wards metaphysics, or anything connect- . 
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ed with it, so he did not put this thought 
into words—much less pause to follow it 
out in all its bearings. He simply ac- 
cepted a fact as he found it; and the 
fact here stared him in the face, that the 
letter which purported to have been 
written by Mabel, bore upon it the 
stamp of unreality. Farther than this 
he could not go, for, from the first word 
to the last, there was not/a line or a dot 
which afforded him even the slightest 
clue. 

Meanwhile, Father Maurice, turning 
to Constance, asked if she had told her 
mother anything of this new turn of 
affairs. She shook her head. 

*“*No,” she said. | I did not doubt 
the letter myself—I did not think for a 
moment of its being forged—but still I 
had a vague misgiving, and I felt that it 
was wisest not to tell her. It would 
have béen such a cruel blow—ah ! Fa- 
ther, such a cruel blow to learn that it 
was false !” 

‘It was wisest to have left her in 
ignorance,” he answered gently. And 
yet he felt that it was not on Mrs. Leigh 
that the cruel blow had fallen—that 
hope had come for one moment, to. be 
dashed by despair the next—and his 
heart ached fer the piteous eyes uplifted 
to his face. He looked half appealingly 
at Conway, and Conway came forward 
and spoke. 

‘¢ Takecomfort, Miss Leigh,” he said. 
‘If your cousin is right—and I firmly 
believe that he is—in pronouncing that 
letter a forgery, it goes to prove that our 
search has in some way struck nearer the 
truth than ‘we ourselves had dared to 
hope. If it is a forgery, it is meant, as 
‘he says, to call off inquiry; and there- 
fore it proves conclusively that inquiry 
has become dangerous.” 

**It does even more,” added Father 
Maurice. ‘‘It gives a clue that may 
prove a very valuable aid to search.” 

Conway shook his head. 
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**T am not sanguine of that,” he said. 
“‘The man who could forge such a 
letter as this, would consider well all 
possible chances of detection, and avoid 
them.” 

‘*But have you examined? Have 
you looked at the post-mark, for in- 
stance ?” 

‘*T have,” said Constance, as Conway 
took up the envelope, which lay on the 
table. ‘‘It tells nothing.” 

“No,” said Conway, ‘for it is mail- 
ed at Edgerton; and Edgerton is a point 
where so many different points of travel 
converge, that any one in passing might 
drop a letter, and safely defy detection. 
Besides, it is only sixty miles distant 
from here.” 

** The seal, then ?” 

‘* The seal is certainly Mabel’s,” said 
Constance. ‘It isadevice of which she 
was very fond, and always’ wore on her 
chatelaine. It is her’s—I am sure of 
that.” 

Conway looked at the seal—he, too, 
recognized the device—and while he 
looked, Norvell came back to the table. 

“*I never saw ‘a better imitation of a 
hand-writing,” the latter said, with ob- 
vious reference to the letter in his hand. 
‘* There is not a stroke to betray the for- 
gery; and yet, on. the fact that it zs 
forged, I would be willing to stake my 
life. Constance, if you take my advice, 
you will say nothing:'to my aunt about 
this.” 

‘*] had not thought of saying any- 
thing, Francis.” 

** And I will take’ the letter with me to 
my office. Perhaps, by dint of had 
study, 1 may find some clue in it. Where 
is the envelope ?” 

Conway handed it to him, and he took 
it with a cold bend of the head by way 
of acknowledgment. Having refolded 
and replaced the letter, he put it in his 
pocket, and left the room after a general 
-good-morning. But he had hardly van- 
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ished from sight, when his cousin 
started forward, and followed him to the 
front door. 

“Francis,” she said hastily, as he 
turned at the sound of her step behind 
him, ‘‘I want to beg one favor—don’t 
keep anything from me. If, if you do 
find a clue, for Heaven’s sake let me 
know of it. Ican bear anything better 
than a thought of secresy. Promise me 
this !” 

He looked at her intently before he 
replied; and even he was touched by 
her pleading eyes and quivering features, 
so that when he answered, it was almost 
gently. 

“Yes, I promise. But I have little 
or no hope of finding anything. There! 
—don't keep me. I must go.” 

‘One moment! Tell me what you 
think. Does this prove that—that she 
is alive ?” 

“‘1 have never doubted her being 
alive; and if it proves anything, it cer- 
tainly goes to prove that.” He hesitated 
a moment, then went on quickly, 
“‘Keep heart, Constance. Remember 
this—if she is on the earth, I will find 
her.” 

She looked up at him gratefully—ah ! 
so gtatefully—and still followed him with 
her eyes after he strode away. He was 
rough, and harsh, and bitter, but she 
wondered now if she had ever ‘before 
been conscious of his inestimable value ; 
ever before recognized the sterling gold 
that made the foundation of his charac- 
ter; ever before realized how entirely he 
was that best of all things on this earth 
of ours—a sure and steadfast help in 
time of need; a very tower of strength, 
on whom the weak and the helpless 
could lean; and in whom they could 
put trust, sure that it would never be be- 
trayed. 

When she went back into the sitting- 
room, she found that Father Maurice 
had gone up to see Mrs. Leigh, who, 
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during all these: tour weeks, aad ‘never 
left her chamber, and that Conway was 
sitting in an attitude of profound des- 
pondency by the centre-table, his arms 
supported on it, and his head buried in 
his hands. He did not hear her step as 
she entered, and the sound of her voice 
at his side was the first thing that roused 
him. Then he looked up with a face 
that quite startled her by its pallor and 
haggardness. 

** Did you speak to me?” he said. ‘I 
beg pardon, I did not hear you.” 

*‘T only called your name,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I only wanted to say to you 
what Francis said to me a moment ago 
—Keep heart. O, Mr. Conway, God is 
very good. He will never be cruel 
enough to take her from us forever.” 

The cloud on his face did not lift, but 
rather darkened, and the pale lips com- 
pressed themselves like steel. When he 
replied, it was slowly and laboredly, as 
one who speaks under the pressure ot 
some stern self-control. 

** You .are a better Christian than 1 
am, Miss Leigh, ‘if you can speak, or 
even think of God, in this matter. To 
me, He seems quite apart from it. To 
me, there is only the remembrance ot 
man and devil—and the bitterness, the 
misery, the agony, of feeling my own 
impotence to ferret them out.” 

*<In time. You may do so in time.” 

‘In time? But every hour is an 
eternity—and she has been gore four 
weeks! Do you remember that? Do 
you remember that she may be suffering 
—what may she not be suffering—while 
I am here. She is somewhere—living 
or dead, she is somewhere—and I am 
powerless to find her! You are awo- 
man, Miss Leigh; you can not even 
imagine what this burning, baffled sense 
of impotence is !” 

*¢T think I can.” 

‘*No; because you were not made. to 
go forth and conquer fate hy the strong 
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hand; you have not been trained to be- 
lieve all things possible to the resolute. 
One month ago, if this had been foretold 
to me—this, and my own inactivity—I 
should have laughed it to scorn. I 
should have said that I would search the 
world -over to find her; and yet, you 
see! She has been gone four weeks, 
and I—am here !” 

She could not say anything to com- 
fort him. She stood too sadly in need 
of comfort herself to be able to speak 
words of hope and cheer. She could not 
again bid him ‘‘ keep heart,” for, alas! 
her own heart was failing, and her own 
courage sinking with every moment. 
She could only lay her thin white hand 
—a shadowy hand it had grown in these 
four weeks—down upon his, and repeat 
once more, as if the words had been a 
talisman : 

** God is very good to us!” Then she 
added, softly, ‘* His will be done.” 

He looked up impatiently, almost 
fiercely—who shall say with what reply 
trembling on his lips?—but the pale,worn 
face, the large, sad eyes, hushed and re- 
buked him. This woman had suffered 
more.than he; this woman’s desolation 
was deeper than his; but she could say 
that—she could feel that—while his 
heart was one seething cauldron of bit- 
terness against the Omnipotent, as well 
as against the perpetrators of the crime 
which had outraged him! He could 
not imitate her faith, though it seemed 
to him at the moment almost sublime; 
for he had flung his human strength 
against the mighty strength. of God’s 
fiat, and had yet to learn that the end of 
this unequal conflict is: only weariness 
and defeat. But he felt awed and 
silenced, as we have all felt in the pre- 
sence of something which is as far above 
us as the everlasting heavens are above 
the earth, 

“*T hope He will be good to you,” he 
said. ‘I hope you may never feel one 
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hundredth part of what I. feel at this 
moment. If. you ever should, then He 
can at least pity you. I think I better 
go now. It is growing late, and I have 
yet to learn what the mail brought to 
Seyton House.” 

“Do you think it is likely to have 
brought yowa letter like—like that one ?” 

**No, I don’t think so. Either it is 
their policy to ignore me, or else the for- 
ger or forgers do not know of my exist- 
ence. But I.do expect, I have been ex- 
pecting daily, news from one; of my 
agents.” 

** You have agents at work,.then ?” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Do you think I have been idle all 
this time? I have my suspicions—I 
have had them from the first—but they 
were vague and néeded proof. | could 
not prosecute the search for this proof 
myself, because to do so would. have 
been to excite alarm, but I have put a 
safe detective on the track, and I wait— 
that is all.” 

** And when——” 

She stopped short. Her quick ear 
caught the click of the front gate, and 
the sound of a man’s tread on the gravel 
walk that led to the house. She turned 
hastily, thinking that Norvell might 
have come back; but instead of Nor- 
vell it was Anderson who appeared. He 
walked into the hall, and then stood still, 
hesitating evidently whether to knock on 
one side of the open door, or ta pass 
through tothe kitchen. While he hesi- 
tated, Constance went forward, startling 
him very much by suddenly appearing, 
like. a white apparition, in the sitting- 
room door. 

*¢ What is it, Anderson?” she asked. 

Anderson started, but touched his hat, 
and answered promptly, “It’s only 
Mass Phil I’m looking ie, ma’am. Is 
he here ?” 

“Yes, he is here. Have you anything 
for him 2” 
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“Nothing but a message, ma’am.” 

*¢Come in, then—or stay. I willsend 
him to you.” 

She vanished, and after a moment 
Conway came out, pale and eager. He 
exchanged only a few short sentences 
with the servant, and then went back. to 
Constance. 

** My uncle has sent for me,” he said. 

“Like a fool, I think it may mean some- 
thing, while it is probably nothing. If 
it should be anything, of course you 
know you will hear immediately. Good 
bye.” ; 
_ He shook hands, giving her no time 
for reply; and standing at the window 
a minute later, she watched him gallop 
out of sight, down the green village 
street. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A LOST TRINKET. 


Dismounting at the door of Seyton 
House, Conway tossed his rein to a ser- 
vant who came forward at the moment, 
walked hastily round, and entered the 
library by one of its windows. 

As he expected, he found Mr. Seyton 
in his usual place—the deep arm chair 
that was wheeled just before Mabel’s 
portrait. He had broken terribly in 
these four weeks, had grown wan and 
weak of aspect, faltering of speech, and 
altogether more like a quavering old 
man than like the elegant gentleman, 
whose courtly beauty and courtly refine- 
ment had been a proverb all his life— 
but he looked up now with some ring of 
the old self, both in voice and manner. 

‘*T am glad to see you, Phil,” he said. 
“You must forgive me for sending after 
‘you, and startling you, no doubt; but 
these came, and I could not restrain my 
impatience to hear what was in them.” 

He pointed to the table, and Conway, 
advancing, saw two letters lying there. 
‘The young man took them up eagerly. 
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They were both directed to himself, by 
the same hand, and both bore the same 
post-mark. He glanced at them, and 
then looked up at his uncle, 

‘*They are from Atkins,” he said, 
tearing one of them open as he spoke. 
“*T wonder “you did not see this, and 
read them, sir.” 

‘I did see, or rather take for granted, 
that they were from him,” Mr. Seyton 
answered. ‘‘ But it did not occur to me 
to read what was not directed to me. 
Indeed, I don’t think I should have done 
so if it had occurred to me. Make haste, 
Philip. Tell me what he says.” 

“*T can’t tell yet,” Conway replied, 
running his eye hastily down the page 
before him. ‘‘I—but, perhaps, the 
shortest way will be to read it aloud.” 

He read aloud, therefore—rapidly, but 
distinctly—the letter which follows : 

‘ville, Virginia, Aug. 7th, 183—. 

‘* Sir—I reached this point a week ago, and 
I should have let you hear from me before now, 
if there had been anything to tell you. But 
there has not been. I have been looking about 
and feeling my ground, but I have nct discov- 
ered anything yet. According to your instruc- 
tions, I send you an account of all I have found 
out up to this time, which, as you will see for 
yourself, is very little. Mr. Harding came di- 
rectly from Ayre to this place, making no stop- 
pages by the way. I was with him all the time 
and can vouch for this. When I say that I was 
with him all the time, I mean that I was with 
him as much as possible without drawing his 
notice. You warned me to be particular about 
this, and I have been careful. I am sure that 
he has no idea that I am sent here to watch his 
movements. It was not until we reached Ra- 
leigh that he saw me, and then we fell into con- 
versation, and I told him I was a commercial 
traveller in the hardware line. -I did this be- 
cause I knew it was not his line, and he was not 
likely to find me out. I have made a — 
many inquiries about him since I have 
here, and I find him to be a man respected by 
every body. Some people laugh at him, and 
say he is too religious and too strict in his no- 
tions for a M ung man, but every body is ready 
to take oath, if necessary, on his honesty. As 
far as I cam see, he leads as regular and open a 
life as any man need to. He issaid to be study- 
ing for the ministry, and in consequence of this, 
as I suppose, he spends most of his time at 
home. But he walks every morning, and gene- 
rally takes a ride in the evening. He seems 
very fond of ladies’ society, and attends regu- 
larly at all the Sunday-schools and Bible-classes 
of his church. I have met him only.once or 
twice since I arrived here, for I took,pains not 
to throw myself in bis way, but then we had 
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hand ; you have not been trained to be- 
lieve all things possible to the resolute. 
One month ago, if this had been foretold 
to me—this, and my own inactivity—I 
should have laughed it to scorn. I 
should have said that I would search the 
world over to find her; and yet, you 
see! She has been gone four weeks, 
and I—am here!” 

She could not say anything to com- 
fort him. She stood too sadly in need 
of comfort herself to be able to speak 
words of hope and cheer. She could not 
again bid him ‘‘ keep heart,” for, alas! 
her own heart was failing, and her own 
courage sinking with every moment.’ 
She could only lay her thin white hand 
—a shadowy hand it had grown in these 
four weeks—down upon his, and repeat 
once more, as if the words had been a 
talisman : 

*¢ God is very good to us!” Then she 
added, softly, ‘‘ His will be done.” 

He looked up impatiently, almost 
fiercely—who shall say with what reply 
trembling on his lips?—but the pale, worn 
face, the large, sad eyes, hushed and re- 
buked him. This woman had suffered 
more.than he; this woman’s desolation 
was deeper than his; but she could say 
that—she could feel that—while his 
heart was one seething cauldron of bit- 
terness against the Omnipotent, as well 
as against the perpetrators of the crime 
which had outraged him!. He could 
not imitate her faith, though it seemed 
to him at the moment almost sublime; 
for he had flung his human strength 
against the mighty strength. of God’s 
fiat, and had yet to learn that the end of 
this unequal conflict is only weariness 
and defeat. But he felt awed and 
silenced, as we have all felt in the pre- 
sence of something which is as far above 
us as the everlasting heavens are above 
the earth, 

“*T hope He will be good to you,” he 
said. ‘*I hope you may never feel one 
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hundredth part of what I: feel at this 
moment. If you ever should, then He 
can at least pity you. I think I better 
go now. It is growing late, and I have 
yet to learn what the mail brought to 
Seyton House.” 

‘Do you think it is likely to have 
brought yowa letter like—like that one ?” 

**No, I don’t think so. Either it is 
their policy to ignore me, or else the for- 
ger or forgers do not know of my exist- 
ence. But I do expect, I have been ex- 
pecting daily, news from one:of my 
agents.” 

‘* You have agents at work, then ?” 

He laughed bitterly. ; 

“Do you think I have been idle all 
this time? I have my suspicions—I 
have had them from the first—but they 
were vague and néeded proof. 1} could 
not prosecute the search for this proof 
myself, because to do so would. have 
been to excite alarm, but I have put a 
safe detective on the track, and I wait— 
that is all.” 

** And when——” 

She stopped short. Her quick ear 
caught the click of the front gate, and 
the sound of a man’s tread on the gravel 
walk that led to the house. She turned 
hastily, thinking that Norvell might 
have come back; but instead of Nor- 
vell it was Anderson who appeared. He 
walked into the-hall, and then stood still, 
hesitating evidently whether to knock on 
one side of the open door, or ta pass 
through tothe kitchen. While he hesi- 
tated, Constance went forward, startling 
him very much by suddenly appearing, 
like.a white apparition, in the sitting- 
room door. 

** What is it, Anderson?” she asked. 

Anderson started, but touched his hat, 
and. answered promptly, ‘It’s only 
Mass Phil I’m looking for, ma’am. Is 
he here ?” 

“Yes, he is here. Have you anything 
for him ?” 
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“Nothing but a message, ma’am.” 

*¢Come in, then—or stay. I willsend 
him to you,” 

She vanished, and atter a moment 
Conway came out, pale and eager. He 
exchanged only a few short sentences 
with the servant, and then went back to 
Constance. 

“« My uncle has sent for me,” he said. 

“Like a fool, I think it may mean some- 
thing, while it is probably nothing. If 
it should be anything, of course you 
know you will hear immediately. Good 
bye.” 
_ He shook hands, giving her no time 
for reply; and standing at the window 
a minute later, she watched him gallop 
out of sight, down the green village 
street. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A LOST TRINKET. 


Dismounting at the door of Seyton 
House, Conway tossed his rein to a ser- 
vant who came forward at the moment, 
walked hastily round, and entered the 
library by one of its windows. 

As he expected, he found Mr. Seyton 
in his usual place—the deep arm chair 
that was wheeled just before Mabel’s 
portrait. He had broken terribly in 
these four weeks, ‘had grown wan and 
weak of aspect, faltering of speech, and 
altogether more like a quavering old 
man than like the elegant gentleman, 
whose courtly beauty and courtly refine- 
ment had been a proverb all his life— 
but he looked up now with some ring of 
the old self, both in voice and manner. 

“Tam glad to see you, Phil,” he said. 
“You must forgive me for sending after 
you, and startling you, no doubt; but 
these came, and I could not restrain my 
impatience to hear what was in them.” 

He pointed to the table, and Conway, 
advancing, saw two letters lying there. 
‘The young man took them up eagerly. 
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They were both directed to himself, by 
the same hand, and both bore the same 
post-mark. He glanced at them, and 
then looked up at his uncle. 

“‘They are from Atkins,” he said, 
tearing one of them open as he spoke. 
“*I wonder ‘you did not see this, and 
read them, sir.” 

“I did see, or rather take for granted, 
that they were from him,” Mr. Seyton 
answered. ‘‘ But it did not occur to me 
to read what was not directed to me. 
Indeed, I don’t think I should have done 
so if it had occurred to me. Make haste, 
Philip. Tell me what he says.” 

“‘T can’t tell yet,” Conway replied, 
running his eye hastily down the page 
before him. ‘*I—but, perhaps, the 
shortest way will be to read it aloud.” 

He read aloud, therefore—rapidly, but 
distinctly—the letter which follows : 


‘ville, Virginia, Aug. 7th, 18~. 

‘* Sir—I reached this point a week ago, and 
I should have let you hear from me before now, 
if there had been ~—s to tell you. But 
there has not been. I have been looking about 
and feeling my ground, but I have nct discov- 
ered anything yet. According to your instruc- 
tions, I send you an account of all I have found 
out up to this time, which, as you will see for 
yourself, is very little. Mr. Harding came di- 
rectly from Ayre to this place, making no stop- 
pages by the way. I was with him all the time 
and can vouch for this. When I say that I was 
with him all the time, I mean that I was with 
him as much as possible without drawing his 
notice. You warned me to be particular about 
this, and I have been careful. I am sure that 
he has no idea that I am sent here to watch his 
movements. It was not until we reached Ra- 
leigh that he saw me, and then we fell into con- 
versation, and I told him I was a commercial 
traveller in the hardware line. -I did this be- 
cause I knew it was not his line, and he was not 
likely to find me out. I have made a — 
many inquiries about him since I have 
here, and I find him to be a man respected by 
every body. Some people laugh at him, and 
say he is too religious and too strict in his no- 
tions for a young man, but every body is ready 
to take oath, if necessary, on his honesty. 
far as I cam see, he leads as regular and open a 
life as any man need to. He issaid to be study- 
ing for the ministry, and in consequence of this, 
as I suppose, he spends most of his time at 
home. But walks every morning, and gene- 
rally takes a ride in the evening. He seems 
very fond of ladies’ society, and attends regu- 
larly at all the Sunday-schools and Bible-classes 
of his church. I have met him only,once or 
twice since I arrived here, for I t 


ook,pains not 
_to throw myself in bis way, but then we had 
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some religious talk, This is all that I have to 
say. I hope you will not be discouraged be- 
cause it is so little. If you are right in your 
suspicions, there is no hurry, and no cause to 
be down-hearted. Mr. Harding is bound to 
betray himself sooner or later, and I never yet 
found that you landed a fish any the sooner for 

ulling him in too short. It is a tough job, but 
Pthink after a while we may clear it up. 

** Your ob’t servant, 
**Ros't ATKINS.” 

When he finished, Conway laid the 
letter down quite silently, and Mr. Sey- 
ton was the first to make any comment. 

**He speaks very cautiously, Philip. 
He does not seem to entertain any hope,” 
he said, doubtfully—wearily almost. 

‘He is a cautious fellow, sir,” said 
Conway, “‘and as for hope, he never 
deals with anything less than absolute 
facts. We can depend on him for those 
—that is all that is necessary.” 

**Ye—es.” 

‘* And now we will see what he says 
in his other letter. Don’t hope any- 
thing, sir.” 

**T’m not hoping.” 

** Neither am I,” said the young man; 
but despite the assertion, he set his teeth, 
and his eye brightened as he tore open 
the second letter. When he unfolded 
it, there tumbled out on the table a 
small round something, which looked 
like a tiny wafer. 

** What is that?” askea Mr. Seyton, 
eagerly. 

‘We'll see in a moment,” Conway 
answered—and pushing it aside, so that 
it might not distract his attention, he 
dashed at once into the letter. It was 
dated a day later than the other, though 
from some irregularity of the mails they 
had both arrived at the same time, 

«ville, Virginia, Aug. 8th, 18—. 

‘* Sir—I wrote to you yesterday, giving an 
account of how matters have progressed with 
me up to that time, Since I mailed my letter, 
something has occurred which may help to 
throw a little light on our way, and according 
to your instructions, I at once forward you an 
account of it. When I finished my letter yes- 
terday, I took it to the post-office, and as I was 
stepping into the post-office, I met Mr. Hard- 


ing. ig out. e exchanged a good-day 
and a few‘words about the weather; and then 
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he went on and I walked in, to’.mail_:my letter, 
After handing it to the postmaster, with the re- 
quest that he would be sure to send it, by that 
evening's mail, I started out, when just as I 
turned, I happened to see something on the 
floor which-looked like a piece of money, and I 
stooped and picked it up. After I picked it up 
I saw that it was not a piece of money, but a 
seal set in gold. I was about to hand it to.the 
post-master, and tell him to keep it till the own- 
er called for it, when something about it put 
me in mind of one I had noticed on Mr. Hard- 
as watch chain when he stood talking to me 
a day or two before. I had noticed it se 
it comes natural to me to notice little things, 
and because it looked like a lady's seal, and 
partly because it looked very pretty. I am 
uite sure that this was the same one, and I 
slipped it in my pocket, thinking I would have 
a look at it betore rearning. it. On my way 
back to the hotel, I met a little negro comin 
along at atrot. I knew him in a minute, for 
had taken pains t> find out who the Harding 
servants were, and to establish a sort of nod- 
po acquaintance with all of them. This lit- 
tle fellow was one who generally went on er- 
rands. I asked him if anything was the mat- 
ter at home, as he seemed to be'in a hurry. He 
said nothing was the matter, only his Mas’ Cy- 
ril had lost a seal, and he thought he had lost 
it in the post-office, and had sent him to look 
for it, and he ended by asking me if I had seen 
it. I did not want to tell a iowattight lie, so I 
answered that I had not looked for it, and the 
little scamp trottedon. But I felt almost as if 
I was stealing the thing, though all I wanted 
was a good look at it. I. hurried back tomy 
room, and as soon as I got there I took it out 
and examined it, and found it to be a white 
stone, with a device of a bird carrying a letter, 
and some words round it which I cannot make 
out. I send you a wax impression of it, and 
you will be able to tell better by that than by 
my description. It is a lady’s seal—there is no 
doubt about that. But there was nothing sus- 
fpicious about it that I could see, and I had just 
made up my mind to go and return it to Mr. 
Harding, when I hep ned to look at the in- 
side, which had a gold plate over it, and there I 
saw two initials scratched with a pin, or some 
other sharp instrument, and making the letters 
M. L. When I saw that, I gave up all thought 
of returning it until I heard from you. 
course, as far as I know, it may have come.into 
his possession fairly. The young lady may 
have given it to him, But still, he being under 
suspicion, and this being a suspicious sort of 
circumstance, I had no notion of putting out 
of my hands what might be an important proof. 
So I locked it up in my trunk, and went out to 
finish my walk. The first person I saw when 
I got in the street was Mr. Harding. He said 
he was very glad to meet me, as I was the per- 
son who was in the post-office just after he left 
it, and he wanted to ask me if I had happened 
to find a small seal which he thought he had 
dropped in there: I was obliged to tell him I 
had not seen it, and I asked him why he thought 
he had dropped it there, and remarked that he 
might have dropped it in the street. He said 
no, he did not think so, that he remembered 
touching it with his hand the minute before he 
went into the office, and that he could not re- 
collect anything about it afterwards, and he 
missed it just before he got home. He:said he 
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hated to.lose.it, and he looked quite confused, 
I thought, and turned red. And then he 
said the reason why he did not like to lose it 
was that it was a present from a lady friend of 
his. We had got to the post-office by this time, 
and I walked:along in with him, to hear if any 
thing else would turn up about it. The post- 
master did not know anything about it, of 
course, and Mr. Harding described it to him 
very particularly, and made him hand out the 
letter he had put in the office at the time that 
he lost the seal, to show hia the impression of 
it. He showed it to me too, and when I had 
looked at the seal and was returning the letter, 
I took the liberty of looking at the name on 
the back. It was Miss Lavinia Crane, Edger- 
ton. I have been careful to give you a full ac- 
count of this, though it may seem a little thing. 
I shall keep the seat till I hear ftom you, which 
I hope will be soon, 
“* Your ob’t servant, 


“ Ros't ATKINS.” 


Conway put the letter down, and took 
up the seal. Before doing so, he felt 
confident that it would substantiate all 
he suspected from the first; and he was 
not even faintly surprised when he saw 
the same impression that he had seen 
scarcely an hour before on the back of 


Mabel’s letter. He gave only one glance, 
and held it out for Mr. Seyton’s inspec- 
tion. 

‘* Look at it, sir,” he said, 
recognize it?” 

Mr. Seyton looked, and a single glance 
was enough for him also. His eyes lin- 
gered only one instant on the device, 
and then raised themselves to the pale, 
set face of his nephew. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘It is Mabel’s. 
She has worn it on her chatelaine for a 
year or more; and the”—his voice fal- 
tered slightly—‘‘ the last note I received 
from her was sealed with it. Still,” he 
wenton quickly, ‘‘this is not absolute 
proof of anything against Cyril. Re- 
member, it may have come into his pos- 
session quite fairly, and—” 

“Stop one moment, sir,” Conway in- 
terrupted. ‘‘Before you proceed any 
farther, let me tell you that something 
later than the note of which you speak, 
later than anything which Mabel wrote 
in her own home, has been sealed with 
that impression, The same mail which 
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brought these letters to me, brought to 
Miss Constance a letter purporting to 
come from her sister.” 

‘* A letter !—purporting to come from 
her sister !” 

‘Mr. Seyton’s amazement was greater 
than that of any one else had been, and 
his excitement much more apparent. 
Preoccupied as Conway was, he could 
not help but being struck by the change 
that had come over the face at which he 
gazed—the face that a moment before 
had been listless with the weary listless- 
ness of hope deferred, but’ that now 
quivered and glowed with suddememo- 
tion, whose eyes brightened, and into 
whose sunken cheeks there flamed a 
crimson color that made the young man 
regret having spoken with too much 
haste. 

** Yes, a letter,” he said.. *‘ But don’t 
hope anything, sir. It was a forgery. 
Both Norvell and myself clearly recog- 
nized that.” 

‘© A forgery !” 

** Yes, a forgery.” 

** And—and sealed with this seal ?” 

** Sealed with that seal.” 

The color faded from Mr. Seyton’s 
face, and the light from his eyes—in- 
stead of that light there came ‘into the 
latter a look of horror-stricken amaze. 
He looked at his nephew for a minute be- 
fore he spoke again, very slowly : 

“Yow are sure of this, Philip?” 

‘*T am as sure as that I stand here, 
sir. Miss Leigh identified the seal at 
once.” 

** As—don’t wonder if I am slow to 
compsehend—as the same with this?” 

“ As identically he same.” 

“ My God 1” . 

He sank back in his chair, and cover- 
ed his face with his hands. After that, 
there was silence in the room for several 
minutes. Conway did not share his un- 
cle’s feelings in the least degree—he 
could hardly, indeed, realize the horror 
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that came upon this gallant gentleman 
with the appalling thought that the 
traitor had been of his own household 
and his own blood; but he recognized 
the existence of these feelings, and res- 
pected them sufficiently to keep silent. 
Taking up Atkins’ letter, he occupied 
himself in reading it over—this time 
slowly and attentively—and when he 
came to'the end, Mr. Seyton looked up 
and spoke. 

‘*Tell me about it—everything,” he 
said hoarsely. 

‘*¢ There is not much to tell,” Conway 
answered. But he went over the whole 
statement concisely, while his uncle lis- 
tened without interruption, until he 
mentioned the post-mark of the letter. 
Then he pointed to the missive lying on 
the table. 

“Does not he speak of Edgerton?” 
he asked. 

Conway replied by reading aloud that 
portion of Atkins’ story which related to 
the letter he had seen in the post-office. 
*‘Miss Lavinia Crane, Edgerton,” he 
read; and then he looked up at his un- 
cle. ‘It will be easy to substantiate 
this,” he said, “by simply inquiring 
whether or not Miss Crane was in Ed- 
gerton at the time.” 

**But you surely don’t—you surely 
can’t—suspect her of complicityin such 
a matter ?” 

** Suspect her!” said Conway, firing 
into the sudden, passionate energy which 
had broken out once before that day. 
**T would suspect my own brother—my 
own sister—if proof went against them, 
sir, In a matter of this kind, we can- 
not stop to consider probability, or to 
weigh the respectability of any one to- 
ward whom the evidence may point. We 
must follow out a clue exactly as it is 
given to us; and accept the conclusion 
presented, let it implicate who it will. 
[ should be a fool, if I allowed my- 
self to be brought to a halt here, 
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because Miss Crane becomes involved.” 

** But it is simply impossible! What 
motive could she have ?” 

‘* That is more than I can tell you— 
more, indeed, than I care to consider. 
She may have a motive of which we 
know nothing, or she may be only a 
blind instrument. In either case, our 
next means of prosecuting the search is 
through her.” 

*¢ And what will you do?” 

‘I cannot say, until I go to Ayreand 
see Norvell.” 

** See Norvell! But he—” 

‘* Would quite as soon care to see the 
devil,” answered the young man bitter- 
ly; ‘* but I cannot stop to consider his 
feelings. He hasa right to be informed 
of this; and, as a lawyer, he will be 
able to judge what our next step ought 
to be, better than I can.” 

** And he is safe,” said Mr. Seyton, 
in a low voice. It was significant of the 
man’s nature, that although he, too, was 
in a measure possessed by the reckless 
detective fever and passionate readiness 
to suspect any body and every body, 
which had taken absolute control of Con- 
way, yet he still clung to that regard for 
family honor which all his lifetime had 
been dearer to him. than life itself. 
When he consented to the watch which 
Conway proposed establishing over Cyril 
Harding, he had only done so on condi- 
tion of its profound secresy. And now 
—now, when he felt more swayed than 
ever before towards Conway’s belief, he 
had still a thought for the name which 
had never been tarnished, and over which 
there hung this black cloud of positive 
disgrace. ‘‘ He is safe,” he said, allud. 
ing to Norvell, and then he spoke warn- 
ingly to his nephew. ‘‘ Don’t be rash 
or precipitate, Philip. Remember you 
may do incalculable harm if your suspi- 
cions are well founded, and you betray 
them too soon.” 

‘€ Trust me for that, sir,” Conway re- 
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plied, as he folded Atkins’ letter and 
placed it in his pocket. ‘‘I will follow 
the trail like a bloodhound; but you 
need not fear my giving tongue, until I 
have proved everything. I shall go to 
Ayre now, and I cannot tell how long I 
may be detained there. Don’t wait din- 
ner for me, if I am not back in time.” 

He took his whip from the table where 
he had thrown it on his entrance, and 
turned to leave the room. Mr. Seyton 
looked wistfully at the retreating figure, 
but made no effort to detain him; anda 
moment afterward, Mazeppa’s hoofs were 
heard clattering down the avenue, and 
dying away in the distance. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ALL AT SEA. 
‘Is your master in his office ?” 

Conway reined up at the sidewalk, 
and asked this question of a half-grown 
negro who was lounging at the doorstep 
of Norvell’s office, and who started and 
touched his hat as he replied : 

‘* My master? ‘No, sir: he’s just left 
‘town.” 

** Left town!” This unexpected in- 
formation took the enterlocutor so com- 
pletely by surprise, that he could only 
stare fora moment. “ Left town !—you 
must be mistaken.” 

The boy grinned a little, apparently 
at the idea of being mistaken. 

‘No, sir,” he repeated. ‘‘ He’s lef’ 
town, and I’m to lock up the office and 
take the key to Mr. Bradford, and if 
you’re on business—” 

** I’m not on business. 
go?” ; 

*¢ Bout an hour ago, sir.” 

‘*¢ Gone into the country, you mean— 
not far, surely. 

** He didn’t say where he was goin’, 
sir; but I think he was goin’ pretty fur. 
He made me pack his valise, and he said 
- as how he ’spected to ketch the stage at 
R—.” 


When did he 
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“ And did‘he leave no message for 
any body ?” 

**He lef? a note for Miss Constance 
Leigh, sir, and I took it and give it to 
her as soon as he was gone. If you’re 
on business, sir—” 

‘I’m not on business,” repeated Con- 
way, this time quite sharply; and tnen 
he turned and rode away. It was like 
his luck, he thought, impatiently. And 
yet it was wonderful how soon he forgot 
the inconvenience and vexation to him- 
self, in trying to conjecture where Nor- 
vell could have gone, and what could 
possibly have taken him away from Ayre 
at such a time a3 this. He had left an 
hour ago, the boy said—and it had not 
been quite two hours since they parted 
in Mrs. Leigh’s house. Could the letter 
have furnished him with any informa- 
tion, any clue which had taken him 
away? But that was clearly impossible. 
Norvell had none of his own newly ac- 
quired light upon the letter; and he 
could not have discovered anything for — 
himself. It was impossible; and yet, it 
was very strange. The more he thought 
of it, the more strange it appeared, un- 
til at last he tried to shake off the grow- 
ing interest and curiosity which beset 
him. Might not some professional busi- 
ness have called the young lawyer away ? 
But in a moment he saw how impossible 
that supposition was. Not to make his 
fortune a dozen times over would Nor- 
vell have left Ayre on professional busi- 
ness at such a time as this—a time when 
the cloud over his cousin’s fate had ne- 
ver seemed deeper or darker ; and when 
something which might, perhaps, prove 
an important clue, had unexpectedly 
been placed in their hands. Conway 
gave an impatient jerk at Mazeppa’s 
rein, as he realized how wide of the 
mark his conjectures were; and then 
the thought that after all Constance 
might know everything about the mat- 
ter, seemed to quicken his pace so ma 
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terially, that in afew minutes he had 
again dismounted at Mrs. Leigh’s gate. 

It was Nancy who answered his knock 
at the door; but he had not long to wait 
until Constance came down. She scarce- 
ly gave him time for any explanation be- 
fore she spoke hurriedly. 

*T am very glad you have come, 
Perhaps you can tell me—or at least 
help me to comprehend—the meaning 
of this,” 

She extended a. folded paper as she 
spoke... Taking it, he opened it without 
aword. .A few hasty lines in pencil was 
all it contained. 

** Dear Constance—I have found a clue which 


may, or may not, prove of value; but I start at 
once to followit up. 1 tell you this, because 


you desired me not to keep you in ignorance of 


anything which might occur, and not because I 
wish you to indulge hopes that may not be 
realized, The clue is so slight, that I,entertain 
little or no expectation of success; but I shall 
try to trace it out. I do not tell you where I 
am going, for I hardly know myself. Besides, 
Ido not wish your friend, Mr. Conway, en- 
lightened on the subject ; and I know that if I 
told you, you would tell him. If I make any 
discovery, you shall hear from me; but once 
more let me repeat—hope nothing. 


Traly. &c., 
‘*FRANCIS NORVELL." 


Conway read this brief and most un- 
satisfactory document twice over, before 
he raised his eyes and met the eager, 
passionate gaze fixed on him—met it 
with a great deal of unconscious pity in 
his own. 

**T am sorry that I can tell you no- 
thing,” he said. ‘‘ But this is as sud- 
den, as incomprehensible to me as to 
you. I heard only a moment ago that 
your cousin had left town; and I came 
here, hoping that you knew why he had 
done so. 

“IT know nothing more than that,” 
she answered, ‘“‘and ever since it came, 
I have been vainly trying to imagine 
what the clue to which he alludes can 
be. I believe I should not have showed 
it to you,” she went on hastily, ‘‘ but I 
forget everything now except the one 
absorbing subject. Tuiy to forgive him, 
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Mr.’Conway. He is very unjust, but 
he means well.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” said 
Conway, quietly. ‘‘Mr. Norvell has 
been foolish enough to let judgment wait 
upon prejudice ;. but if he held me twice 
as guilty as he does, I could not feel any 
resentment against him. We are both 
working for the same end—that is a bond 
of good feeling, little as he thinks so. 
Now, let us consider this matter. What 
clue do you think he can possibly have 
found ?” 

Constance shook her. head, with an 
air of very hopeless despondency. 

“TI cannot even conjecture. It must 
be connected with the letter; and yet 
the letter seemed barren of clue.” 

*¢ Did he return it?” 

** Yes; it was enclosed with this, He 
might have told me, if only to prevent 
the perpetual torment which this effort 
to. discover will prove,” she went on; 
**but it is like Francis—like him, as I 
have always known him—to act so. Mr. 
Conway, look at the matter—think of it. 
Surely you must be able to tell what it 
is !” 

She gazed at him, with a world of en- 
treaty in her eyes, which he found it very 
hard to meet, very hard to answer with 
the hopeless negative which was all he 
had to give in reply. But the matter 
was even more mysterious to him than 
to her; and it was necessary to say as 
much. He did say so, after a moment, 
and then he asked if it was not possible 
that Father Maurice might be better in- 
formed, 

“No,” she replied. ‘‘ Father Maurice 
was still here when Francis’s note ar- 
rived, and his surprise was equal to 
mine.” 

‘“‘ The note came immediately after I 
left, did it not ?” 

“In about a quarter of an hour after- 
wards.” 

‘‘T don’t understand it,” he muttered 
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to himself. Then, catching Constance’s 
anxious glance, he added aloud, ‘‘ The 
matter seems strange enough to you, 
but it is rendered doubly strange to me, 
by a letter which I found awaiting me at 
Seytoy, and which I brought at once to 
Ayre to show to your cousin. A letter” 
—he paused a momént—“ a letter which 
certainly does afford a clue.” 

** Mr. Conway !” 

It was a gasp which she gave—a gasp 
that, together with her increasing pale- 
ness, so much alarmed him that he 
moved hastily toward her. But she re- 
covered herself almost immediately, and 
by the time he gained her side, looked 
up at him with a faint smile. 

** Never mind about me. It was only 
the surprise. Tell me—what is the 
clue ?” 

“You are sure you can stand any 
more ?” he asked anxiously. ‘‘ It seems 
to me that I have lost all sense, all judg- 
ment, or I would never have shocked 
you so.” 

“You did not shock me; and the 
best thing you can do now, is to tell me 
—tell me all about it.” 

He perceived that himself, so draw- 
ing Atkins’s letter from his pocket, he 
opened it and showed her the seal. She 
recognized it at once, as he felt confident 
she would. 

**It is Mabel’s,” she said. © “ It is 
identical with the one on the envelope.” 

**Will you get the envelope, and let 
us compare them ?” 

** Yes, certainly.” 

She started to leave the room; then, 
as if struck by a sudden thought, turned 
back. 

**T quite forgot.” she said. ‘ Francis 
returned the letter, but not the enve- 
lope.” 

“What !—he did not return the en- 
velope !” 

‘No, and the omission only occurred 
to me at this moment.” 
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‘‘ Then you may rest assured that the 
envelope has given him his clue,” said 
Conway, eagerly. ‘“‘ Buthowcould it be ?” 

He looked at her, almost as passion- 
ately as she had looked at him not many 
minutes before—looked as if he would, 
by sheer force of will, master the secret 
which eluded him. But aftera‘moment 
another aspect of the affair occurred to 
him, and a dark, troubled cloud: came 
into his eyes. 

“He has carried away a ‘most impor- 
tant proof,” he said; ‘‘and he’ has lite- 
rally tied my hands until it can be re- 
covered.” 

** How ?—what is it ?” 

He-answered her by handing her the 
detective’s letter, and bidding hér read 
it. She did-so, eagerly; ‘and when she 
finished, looked at him with amazement 
and incredulity. struggling together on 
her face. 

‘‘] don’t understand,” 
** What does it mean ?” 

He explained to her in a few brief but 
forcible words his own view of what it 
meant; and although she was quick 
enough to understand him, she was 
plainly not prepared to accept his con- 
clusions. 

** 1 cannot believe it,” she cried. ‘I 
cannot believe that Mr. Harding is im- 
plicated in such a terrible crime; and as 
for Lavinia Crane—good heavens ! Mr. 
Conway, what motive could she have ?” 

‘* What difference does it make about 
her motive, or want of motive ?” inquired 
Conway, almost impatiently. ‘‘We 
must deal with facts, not with probabili- 
ties. For my part, I should walk on 
straight to my goal over a hundred La- 
vinia Cranes. You agree with me that 
this seal is an important link of proof.” 

“Yes; I see that clearly.” 

‘ Then the next thing is to follow the 
track of inquiry which it opens. Can 
you tell me-whether or not Miss-Crane 
has: been: in Edgerton 2?” 


she said. 
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‘¢She has been away from home—I 
chance to know that much. Mrs. Crane 
sends every day to inquire about mam- 
ma; and she sent this morning. The 
servant also brought a basket of fruit, 
so I had to see her, and return a mes- 
sage of acknowledgment. When I ask- 
ed about the family, she said they were 
all well except Lavinia, who got home 
late last night, and was feeling badly 
from travelling.” 

‘* Travelling from where ?” 

“She did not say, and I did not in- 
quire.” 

“How can I find out? It is impor- 
tant that I should know.” 

Constance thought a moment, and 
then said, ‘‘ Perhaps Nancy can tell. 
Servants are such gossips, that she may 
have heard.” 

‘* Will you call her and inquire ?” 

“< Well, no,” she said, after a second’s 
consideration. ‘‘ That might excite her 
suspicions. I think I had better go and 
find out in an informal way whether she 
knows or not.” 

“** Go, by all means.” 

She went, and returned in a few mi- 
nutes, with not a little suppressed ex- 
citement in her face. Before she spoke, 
Conway saw that the detective fever had 
begun to take possession of her also. 

“* Nancy says that the servant told 
her that Lavinia had been to Edgerton,” 
she said, “and also hinted that it was 
likely she would be married soon—to 
Mr. Harding. Stop! Don’t think you 
have. gained an important step”—for 
Conway made an exclamation—‘“‘ I have 
just remembered something which over- 
throws your whole groundwork of proof. 
Lavinia and Mabel had seals exactly 
alike.” 

‘* You cannot be in earnest.” 

‘Tam, though—entirely in earnest. 
I remember distinctly the day. Mabel 
bought that .seal, and, as it chanced, 


Lavinia came into the shop while she. 
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was doingso. There were only two of 
them, and she bought the other.” 

‘¢ But is it likely that her seal would 
have Mahel’s initials on it?” 

‘* Ah, I had forgotten that! 
course not.” 

‘¢ And if she has really no share in the 
matter, her seal will be still in her own 
possession.” 

‘But how are we to find out whether 
or not it is?” 

‘* Easily enough—by sending and ask- 
ing to borrowit. You can do soon al- 
most any pretext, or by means of the 
truth, if you. prefer it. Write a note; 
tell her you have received a letter pro- 
fessing to come from Mabel, and wish 
to identify the seal. Under those cir- 
cumstances, she cannot refuse to lend 
hers, if she has it.” 

Constance was that rare pearl among 
her sex—a woman who never wasted 
words. There was a writing-desk on a 
side-table, and she went to it at once. 
In five minutes the note was written and 
dispatched, It was half an hour at least 
before an answer was returned. Then 
Nancy: came in with a note which Con- 
stance opened hurriedly. Having done 
so, she found that this was what it had 
taken Miss Crane half an hour to say: 


‘* Dear Constance—I regret very much that I 
have not the seal you wish to borrow. I gave 
it to a friend some weeks ago, but perhaps you 
are not aware that pone aday or two Selore 
Mabel’—[‘ disappeared’ scratched * out, and 
‘left home’ substituted]—‘‘ I. exchanged seals 
with her, she liking best the setting of mine, 
and I much preferring the setting of hers. You 
may remember that there was a difference be- 
tween them in this respect, and by referring to 
the impression of which: you speak, you can 
easily tell whether it was made by my seal— 
that is, the one which is hers now—for the rim 
of it had sharp points, while hers was quite 
plain. 1am very sorry to hear that the letter 
to which you allude is not genuine. It would 
be such a relief to Mrs. Leigh and myself, and 
indeed to all of us, if we could only hear some 
reliable news of our deat Mabel. ith kind- 
est regards to your mother, 

‘Tam, sincerely, 
‘* LAVINIA CRANE. 


No, of 


“‘P. S.--Perhaps, to avoid any misunder- 
standing, I better say that the friend to whom I 


gave the seal was’ Mr. Harding. He always 


admired the device very much, and desired to 
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use it in sealing his letters to me. The last let- 
ter I had from him, (received while I was with 
my aunt in Edgerton,) was sealed with it.” 

Constance had read the note aloud; 
and now laying it down she looked at 
her companion. ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
“ have we gained anything?” 

** We have gained the knowledge that 
if Miss Crane is acting at all in che busi- 
ness, she is acting as a blind instrument, 
or she is playing a very deep game,” he 
answered, drily. 

*€ Why do you think so?” 

“I think so mainly because of this 
note. It is too candid, and goes too 
much into detail. Perhaps I am mor- 
bidly prone to suspicion—I am perfectly 
aware that my mind is not ina condi- 
tion to judge fairly just now—but it looks 
badly to' me.” 

“But if your suspicions were well 
founded, would she have mentioned the 
letter she received from Mr. Harc.ng 
while she was in Edgerton ?” 

“Not if she had been wise, undoubt- 
edly. Itis probable, however, that she 
may have suspected our knowledge of 
it, and wished by this means to throw 
us off the scent.” 

“€O! Mr. Conway !”—Constance fairly 
shrank—‘‘ Remember ‘before you say 
such things that she may be—that there 
is every reason to believe ‘she is—as in- 
nocenit as you or I.” 

“*Tf she is innocent, our suspicions 
‘will not harm ‘her,” said Conway, coolly. 
“If she is guilty in any degree, let her 
look to it. As I told you before, we can- 
not stop to weigh individual trustworthi- 
ness in such a matter as this. Any de- 
tective will tell you, that in these cases 
they generally find the criminal among 
those who are least suspected, who are 
most held above suspicion.” 

“ How horrible !” 

‘Yes, horrible, but true. 
you see 
be?” 


Now do 
what our next step should 
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-*€ An examination .of the seal on the 
letter, of course.” 

** Yes, an examination of the seal on 
the letter. Until that is. done, we.can- 
not move a step farther.” 

** And that cannot be done until we 
hear from Francis.”’.. 

“No. So it is, that with the best pos- 
sible motives, Mr. Norvell has made 
himselt a hindrance instead of a help to 
search. Sorely against my inclination, 
I will wait one week for that envelope. 
If, at the end of that time, he has not 
returned, and is not heard from, I shall 
start for Virginia.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ON THE TRACK, 


‘*1 do not tell you where I am going, 
for I hardly know myself,” had been 
Norvell’s assurance to his ccusin, in the 
brief note he left behind, when he took 
his sudden departure from Ayre. Yet, 
despite this assurance, he never halted 
or tarried on his journey until he found 
himself in the-city of Charleston. Ar- 
riving in the morning, he arranged his 
toilet, and despatched his breakfast with 
a degree of uncivilized haste, of which 
he had never before in his life been 
guilty; and sallying forth from his ho- 
tel, soon paused at the bourne which 
had brought him so far—a small sta- 
tioner’s shop at the upper, least fashion- 
able part of King street. 

The buildings all around were won- 
derfully dark and dingy, Jew stores, 
principally, with pinchbeck jewelry in 
the windows, and signs promising cheap 
bargains on the outside; but this little 
spot possessed a brightness and order of 
its own, that made it seem almost like 
an oasis in the desert. It was exceed- 
ingly tiny, but a liberal use of bright 
paint had so freshened up the interior, 
that it looked as inviting as the caver- 
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nous entrances near by were the reverse ; 
while the window was arranged with a 
taste and a skill which is‘often lacking in 
the largest and most elegant of Ameri- 
can shops. It made a very effective dis- 
play of fancy stationary, and the many 
trifles supposed to be connected there- 
with; trifles such as papier-maché writ- 
ing-desks, ink-stands of rare and curious 
device, ivory paper-knives, crystal pa- 
per-weights, and all the extensive para- 
phernalia of writing at ease. A French 
name was lettered over the door, and 
when Norvell entered he saw that it was 
a French face whose bright brown eyes 
looked up at him from behind the coun- 
ter. The face belonged to a short, stout 
figure, and would have been extremely 
youthful in appearance if the white hair 
surrounding it had not imparted some- 
thing of the aspect of age. The fresh, 
rosy complexion contrasted with this 
very well, however, and a beaming smile 
seconded the wonderfully perfect cour- 
tesy of his nation, as the little man 
crossed his hands one over the other and 
bowed deeply. 

*‘ Votre servant, sare,” he said, in very 
broken English. 
honor to show you, sare?” 

Norvell glanced round him in some 
perplexity—he had come so little pre- 
pared for his part, that he did not even 
possess a ready-made want. 

**T would like to see some writing-pa- 
per,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ and—and 
envelopes, if you please.” — 

“Papaire and envelopes,” repeated 
the little man. ‘‘ Oui, oui; I haf zem, 
sare, and of ze best. Will you haf 
zem to mach?” 

“To do -vhat?” asked Norvell, in 
some surprise. 

**To mach—is not ‘that what you 
would say? To be alike—to suit.” 

**O, to match. Yes—no—that is, I 
would prefer them like this.” And he 
laid down on the counter the envelope 
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in which the forged letter had been en- 
closed, but which he had not .returned 
with that letter. 

The Frenchman bent his head to ex- 
amine it, and then looked up again. 

‘* Oui,” he said, “I haf plenty like 
dat, M’sieur. Dat comed from my 
stock.” 

‘“Yes, I know it did. 
mark on it. 
same sort ?” 

‘ Plenty,” repeated the little stationer, 
with a sigh. ‘I haf no mooch custom, 
sare. Zese peoples zey likes bigger 
shops zan mine; and yet, M’sieur, zey 
finds no‘such papaire elsewhere as what 
I keeps; for I brought it viz me from 
Paris.” 

‘You are lately from Paris, then ?” 
asked Norvell, who had his own reasons 
for desiring to make the small foreigner 
as communicative as possible. The 
bright, brown eyes looked up at him, 
sadly enough in reply. 

** Qui, M’sieur. I am vaire lately from 
Paris. I vas in trouble dere, and one 
kind good countrymans of yours, he 
lends me ze money for to come way, 
and I comes here where he lifs and can 
help me. Are zese ze envelopes, sare ?” 

** Yes, these are the ones,” said Nor- 
vell, comparing the envelope in his hand 
with the contents of a box which the 
Frenchman placed before him. ‘‘ These 
are the ones. You can put me up two 
packages. The box seems quite full; 
so I suppose you have not sold any of 
them before.” 

“*Vaire few, saire—vaire few. Zese 
peoples zey know noting whatevare about 
good stationerie. Zey minds noting 
about how zey writes zere lettaire; nor 
what zey writes zemon. Va! So zey 
can be reads, zat is all zey cares. Now, 
zese are vaire fine envelopes, sare.” 

“* Yes,” said Norvell. ‘‘ I don t know 
much about such things, but I can see 
that they are fine.” 


I saw your 
And have you more of the 
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‘‘ Well, sare, you may not belief me, 
but I hat sold them to but one person 
before you comed—but one person, 
sare.” 

*¢ And who was that?” asked Norvell, 
eagerly, for the next winding of the clue 
seemed almost within his grasp—far 
nearer than he had dared to hope it 
would be. 

“‘Zat person,” said the little French- 
man, busily tying up the bundle of en- 
velopes, as he spoke, “zat person, 
sare, was my goot freent vat helped 
me here—my freent vat help me 
yet all the time. Is zis all, sare? You 
said papaire, did you not?” 

“Paper, yes,” answered Norvell, has- 
til. “The finest you have. This 
will do.” 

*‘No, sare; zat will not do,” said the 
stationer, removing from under his hand 
some paper that had been lying on the 
counter. ‘* You zay you want 2z¢ finest 
Ihaf.- Zat am not ze finest I haf, sare. 
I haf oder much finer, sare.” 

So Norvell stood by, possessed with 
the very spirit of impatience, while he 
opened and shut drawers innumerable, 
shaking his head overeach. ‘ Non,” 
he went on saying. ‘ Zis not de finest,” 
until at last the scant patience of his 
customer gave way. 

“ That will do,” he said. ** Any will 
do, I assure you. I am in haste. I really 
cannot wait—” 

‘ Ah, here it is !” exclaimed the other, 
who was not paying the least attention 
to him, but had suddenly jerked out a 
drawer, and found what he wanted. 

“Here it is, sare!” he said, bringing 
forward some creamy-tinted paper, which 
bore the finest Paris mark, and looked 
as if it was meant for nothing but di//et- 
doux purposes. Norvell had about as 
much use for it as he would have had for 
the pen from a pigeon’s wing, and the 
violet-colored ink which should properly 
have accompanied it. But he bought 
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largely, nevertheless, and then felt at 
liberty to bring the conversation back to 
the question which was tormenting him. 

** Your friend, who helped you to come 
over from Paris, must be a very kind 
person,” he said. ‘Is he a Charlesto- 
nian?” 

*¢ Oui, M’sieur,” said the little man, 
with a grateful moisture shimmering at 
once over his eyes. ‘‘ He is a Sharles- 
tonian. He lifs here, and he is vaire 
goot—vaire, vaire goot, M’sieur.” 

**Perhaps I know him. Yow would 
not mind telling me his name, would 
you ?” 

*‘ Non, M’sieur. Vhy should I mind? 
Efery one must know him to be a goot 
man. Le bon Dieu knows it, I am 
zure. He is not—” 

** But I thought you were going to tell 
me his name ?” 

“Oui; and so I am. His name is 
Monsieur Ainslie.” 

**T knew it,” said Norvell, half aloud. 

And, strange to say, he felt that he 
had known it all along—known that the 
poor little foreigner’s generous patron 
could only be the man whom be had 
met as Mr. Seyton’s guest, and Philip 
Conway’s friend. Yet now that the con- 
firmation of this knowledge placed the 
next winding of the clue in his hands, 
he saw, with bitter disappointment, how 
far he was from the end. Ainslie! He 
could not, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, connect Mabel’s disappearance with 
him. Ever since he entered the shop, 
he had expected to hear of him; and 
yct now that he had done so, he felt that 
it was impossible to accept the conclu- 
sion presented. Despite his being Con- 
way’s friend, he had liked him cordially, 
and trusted him entirely; and he could 
not bring himself to believe—what he 
would have suspected quickly enough of 
any other man—that he had any share 
in the abduction. The envelope might 
have passed from his possession to that 
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of his friend, in the most natural man- 
ner possible. And yet, perhaps, it was 
his duty to follow out the clue as it was 
presented to him; or, in other words, 
to track Ainslie down, as a means of un- 
masking the friend for whom he might 
be acting. He hesitated only a mo- 
ment over this doubt; then he turned 
round to the little shop-keeper with a 
good deal of the brusque sharpness that, 
young as he was, made witnesses trem- 
ble before his cross-examinations. 

‘1 know Mr. Ainslie well,” he said, 
‘‘and Iam anxious to see him. Can 
you give me his address ?” 

‘Qui, M’sieur, viz plasir. But if you 
vish to see him vaire soon, ze Club 
might be—” 

‘*] wish to see him privately. I don’t 
care to go to the Club. Where does he 
live ?” 

** He lifs, M’sieur, at No. —— Root- 
ledge street. You will find him zere 
most times, vhen he is not at the Club.” 

Norvell made his acknowledgments, 
and pocketing his paper, left the shop. 
As he walked slowly and meditatively 
down King street, he revolved in his 
mind what his best course of action 
would be. He must see Ainslie—there 
was no question as to that. One criti- 
cal examination of the man’s face would 
enable him, he doubted not, to judge 
whether he was guilty of the complicity 
in Conway’s crime, which circumstances 
seemed to indicate. Satisfied on this 
point, his way was clear before him ; but 
at present he felt more hopelessly per- 
plexed than ever before, dark as the af- 
fair had been from the first. Yes, he 
must see Ainslie—but how? Call on 
him ?—and upon what pretence? Seek 
and question him with an abrupt direct- 
ness that might so take him by surprise’ 
as to make his countenance betray him? 
Caution said no; the slightest manites- 
tation of suspicion would be putting 
him on his guard. Call on him in a 
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mere social way, as being accidentally 
in town upon business, and unable to 
deny himselt the pleasure of renewing 
so agreeable an acquaintance as that of 
Mr. Ainslie? He dismissed this thought 
at once, as unworthy. No social trea- 
son for him; he left that for Conway & 
Co., if Ainslie made one of such a firm. 
No, he thought, he must meet the man 
upon neutral ground; meet him appa- 
rently by accident; and meantime he 
would obtain all possible information 
concerning him; what was his charac- 
ter—what his manner of life. He had 
now been so absorbed in reverie, as to 
pass without notice the street which he 
ought to have taken on his way back to 
the Charleston Hotel. Becoming sud- 
denly awake to his surroundings, he per- 
ceived that he had reached the point at 
which King is intersected by Broad 
street. He turned into the last named, 
and not wishing again to lose his way 
and his time by forgetfulness, was, care- 
ful to keep his thoughts about him, as 
he traversed the square between King 
and Meeting streets, and turned up to- 
wards the hotel. His eyes being open 
accordingly, he had not taken three 
steps after turning the corner, ere hisat- 
tention was attracted by the figure of a 
gentleman who made one of a group 
standing on the pavement just in front 
of the Hivernian Hall. When his eye 
first fell upon the man, (whose back was 
that way,) he absolutely started, think- 
ing that Philip Conway was before him ; 
but a second glance showed him his 
mistake. The hair was brown, instead 
of black, and the form, though of the 
same height and general appearance, 
lacked the grace and symmetry so re- 
markable in that of his hated rival. It 
was Ainslie he saw. His late absence of 
mind, in bringing him several squares 
out of his way, had given him the acci- 
dental meeting for which he.was at that 
very moment wishing. 
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Slackening his pace, he had ample 
time to regain the composure of coun- 
tenance which the first sight of Ainslie 
had somewhat disturbed; and was fully 
prepared tor the interview, not only with 
imperturbable self-possession on his own 
part, bet also to note carefully the effect 
which his unexpected appearance would 
produce upon the other. When he was 
within a few yards of the group, it sud- 
denly separated, three of the four gen- 
tlemen of which it consisted passing 
down the street, and of course meeting 
him, while the fourth, Ainslie himself, 
went on in the opposite direction. But 
he had scarcely parted from the others, 
before he turned suddenly to speak to 
them again; and he started violently, 
as Norvell could not but remark, when 
he saw the young lawyer. That astute 


observer acknowledged to himself, how- 
ever, that if the start was caused by 


anything save surprise, Mr. Ainslie was 
wonderfully quick in recovering himself. 
He advanced at once in the easiest, most 
graceful manner, expressing, in terms 
which, though cordial in the extreme, 
did not sound exaggerated, his pleasure 
at so unlooked-for a meeting. And all 
the while he spoke, while asking about 
Norvell himself, and then inquiring after 
his other friends and acquaintances in 
the up-country, there was in his air, his 
voice, his looks, a certain respectful sad- 
ness, which, much more eloquently than 
any words he could have uttered, ex- 
pressed his recollection of the last days 
he had spent in the up-country, and his 
sympathy with the grief of those days. 
Norvell was particularly pleased by the 
tact with which he avoided the mention 
of Conway’s name; and thawing a little 
from his ordinary fixedness of manner, 
he with perfect sincerity assured Mr. 
Ainslie that he was very glad to see him. 

They had walked on together while 
exchanging these first greetings; and 
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now Ainslie said, with apologetic hesi- 
tation of manner: 

**T hope, Mr. Norvell, you will not 
think I take too great a liberty in ask- 
ing if you have made any discovery yet 
about Miss Leigh’s disappearance ?” 

Norvell shook his head. ‘‘ None what- 
ever.” After a rapid mental considera- 
tion as to the expediency of mentioning 
the letter, he added, ‘‘My cousin was 
very much excited a day or two before I 
left home, by receiving a letter which 
purported to be from her sister. I saw 
at once that it was a forgery, and: so 
Constance perceived, as soon as the fact 
was suggested to her.” 

** A forgery l” 

* A forgery, without doubt.” 

“That is strange!” said Anslie, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘ very strange !” 

‘Not more so than all that preceded 
it,” answered Norvell, compelling him- 
self by a great effort to continue, or at 
least not to decline, discussing the sub- 
ject—bitterly painful as the slightest al- 
lusion to it was to him. 

“‘ And did the letter afford no clue by 
which to detect the writer—the post- 
mark, for instance ?” 

“Tt would be a bungler, indeed, who 

would betray himself by voluntarily 
putting anything which could afford a 
clue into our hands. The post-mark— 
no. Like the letter itself, it was clearly 
intended to blind inquiry. It is that of 
some unimportant little place in Alaba- 
ma. Of course the letter was mailed 
there on purpose to give a false clue, if 
we had been so simple as to fall into the 
trap.” . 
** And you have not even written to 
make inquiries of the post-master? I 
can’t but think—pardon me—that it 
might be well to do that.” 

“*T promised my cousin that I would 
sift the thing to the bottom, on my re- 
turn home, if nothing had in the means 
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time been discovered. But no informa- 
tion can be gained, I am sure, through 
the medium of the Alabama post-office.” 
He paused. ‘‘I am sorry I must say 
good morning here, Mr. Ainslie. I am 
just returning to my room”—he motion- 
ed toward the Charleston Hotel, oppo- 
site to which they were standing—‘‘ to 
prepare a business paper, and am en- 
gaged for the whole day; so that I shall 
not probably have the pleasure of see- 
ing you again. But I am glad to have 
met you.” 

‘But you are not leaving town at 
once, I suppose. Can’t you dine with 
me? I shall be delighted to see you at 
my house, No. Rutledge street, at 
any hour most convenient to you, from 
three to eight o’clock, or later, if yon 
prefer,” he added, laughingly. 

‘Thank you. I amsorry to say that 


it is impossible. I am extremely anxious 


to get back to Ayre; and the moment 
that I have concluded the business which 
brought me here, I shall leave. To- 
morrow morning, or it may beto-night.” 

Ainslie expressed his regret, seeming 
really, as he said, much disappointed at 
seeing so little of Mr. Norvell. He even 
endeavored to alter the decision of that 
gentleman with regard to declining his 
invitation to dinner. But Norvell was 
immovable. Repeating his assurance 
that he had an important business paper 
to write, and several engagements after- 
wards that would occupy him all day, 
he shook hands, in very friendly spirit, 
apparently, and crossing the street, en- 
tered the hotel. 

Ainslie stood still, looking after him, 
until he vanished within the open portal, 
then muttering half aloud, ‘‘I am sorry 
he would not dine with me,” he saunter- 
ed on up the street. 

Norveli went to his room, took out his 
writing materials, and sat down to the 
table to go to work. But he seemed in 
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no hurry to commence his task. Lean- 
ing his head on his hand, he went over 
in his mind, every look and word of 
Ainslie—weighing each one deliberately, 
and then regarding them collectively. 
Did anything ia the face or manner look 
like guilt? he asked himself. And he 
could remember but one thing which 
had the faintest appearance of it—that 
first start upon seeing him. Yet, as he 
had thought at the time, that might have 
been caused by surprise only. But why, 
suggested suspicion, should the mere 
unexpected sight of a stranger have ex- 
cited a degree of surprise amounting at 
the moment to positive emotion? It 
was singular, assuredly, but not impos- 
sible, reason answered. On the whole, 
the wished-for meeting had not done 
much to settle his opinion—had done 
nothing, in fact, for he was just as much 
in doubt now as he had been before. 

With something like a groan he lifted 
his head, and suffered his hand to fall 
passively to the table. But he soon 
roused himself from this unaccustomed 
mood of dejection, and bégan to write, 
gradually regaining, as he went on, his 
habitual energy and intentness of pur- 
pose. He was making out a concise 
statement of the circumstances of Ma- 
bel’s disappearance, as explanatory of 
the suspicion which he now entertained 
of Ainslie’s possible complicity in her 
abduction, which statement he purposed 
submitting to the chief of police, in or- 
der to take counsel with that function- 
ary as to the best means of proceeding 
in the watch which he intended to keep 
upon Ainslie’s movements. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


TWO HEADS ARE BETTER’ THAN ONE. 

He had finished a rough draft of his 
statement, and was reading it over, 
striking out a good many superfluous 
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words, and altering or adding a few, 
when he was interrupted by a knock at 
his door. 

*¢Come in,” he said, in no very gra- 
cious tone; and he muttered an excla- 
mation of annoyance, wondering who 
his visitor could be as the door opened, 
and a servant advanced with a card. He 
had plenty of acquaintances and friends 
in Charleston; but he supposed that 
most or all of them were out of town at 
this season, and even if they were in 
town, how should they know that he was 
there? Surely it was not Ainslie. 

The man extended the card at the mo- 
ment. He took it, glanced at the name 
with a surprise obviously not pleasura- 
ble, and looked up. 

“‘ An old gentleman ?” he inquired. 

“‘Yes, sir—an oldish looking gentle- 
man.” 

‘Show him up.” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“Vexatious!” he exclaimed, as soon 
as the door closed on the man’s exit. 
And then he colored slightly, as if 
ashamed of his petulance, and pushed 
his papers together, thrusting out of 
sight the sheet he had been writing. 
While doing this, he suddenly bethought 
him that he ought to have gone down 
himself to meet his visitor, instead of 
sending the servant, and he hastened to 
repair his incivility by going at once. 

At the head of the stairs he was met 
by an elderly gentleman, whose warm 
greeting made him yet more ashamed of 
the annoyance he felt at the idea of being 
interrupted. 

“My dear Mr. Lyndsay, I am heartily 
glad to see you !” he exclaimed, with ge- 
nvine cordiality. ‘I did not know you 
were on this side of the Atlantic. You 
must have arrived very lately.” 

“Yes; a week or ten days ago. I 
left my family in Virginia, at the White 
Sulphur Springs, and came down for a 
day or two to take a look at the old 
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town and attend to some business. You 
passed through the portico a moment 
ago, as I stood there, and something in 
your appearance striking me as familiar, 
I inquired your name, looked in the re- 
gister, and finding you were from Ayre, 
took it for granted that you must be my 
old friend Hal’s son—the little Francis 
who was in jackets the last time I saw 
him.” 

‘‘T remember it, and remember you 
perfectly. You have not changed per- 
ceptibly. I need not ask how you are, 
you are looking so remarkably well.” 

‘*T am sorry I can’t return the com- 
pliment,” said Mr. Lyndsay, gravely. 

Norvell smiled and then laughed at 
the frankly critical scrutiny with which 
the old gentleman’s eye was travelling 
over his person from head to foot. 

**T don’t resemble my father, I have 
been told,” he remarked. 

** Not much,” answered Mr. Lyndsay, 
sitting down and taking off his gloves, 
for they were by this time in Norvell’s 
room. ‘‘ When you smile, your face 
has the expression of his; but the fea- 
tures are different. And I’m sorry to 
see that you are overworking yourself, 
my young friend.” He shook his head. 
‘* Bad policy, believe me. You look ten 
years older than you are. You clever 
men generally want to go up hill too 
fast. Now, take my advice, which would 
be your father’s if he were living, and 
pull up for awhile in the race you are 
running. You will reach the goal all 
the sooner, and not be out of breath 
when you get there.” 

Norvell laughed again, but his old 
friend stopped short the disclaimer he 
was about to make. ‘O, I know all 
that you would say,” he went on, witha 
silencing motion of the hand; “ but I 
am not speaking merely from the im- 
pression which your appearance gives 
me, though that would be enough. I 
have heard of you frequently. Last 
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year I met young Tom Rutledge in 
Paris, and he told me that you were one 
of the most rising men in the State, 
both in your profession and in politics ; 
but that you were working yourself to 
death.” 

“Tom was mistaken. 
hurt myself working too hard. 
looking well just now——” 

‘Well! You are looking about as 
badly asa man could. Thin and hag- 
gard——” 

He paused, struck, it seemed, by some 
sudden thought, and drawing his chair 
closer to Norvell’s, laid his hand on the 
young man’s arm, saying earnestly, 
‘* Boy, your father was the dearest friend 
I ever had. We loved each other as 
brothers. If you are in any trouble, 
tell me what it is frankly. I may be 
able to help you out of it; at least I will 
try. Come, make a clean breast of it! 
What is the matter?” 

** My dear Mr. Lyndsay, I am in trou- 
ble, in very great trouble,” said Norvell, 
whose eyes had grown strangely moist 
and bright while his father’s friend spoke. 
**T will tell you what it is directly, but 
first I want to ask a question or two. 
Are you acquainted with a young man— 
a native Charlestonian, I think—Ainslie 
by name?’ 

** Ainslie ?” repeated the other, with 
the puzzled look of one who is endeav- 
oring to grasp a thought that is playing 
at hide-and-seek in hismemory. ‘‘ Ains- 
lie! That name certainly—O-h !” and 
his chin elevated itself several inches 
into the air, and came down again, in 
the emphasis of that ejaculation. ‘I 
recollect now! I have noepersonal ac- 
quaintance with him, but I know who 
you mean. Hum—hum!” he said to 
himself, looking at Norvell with a very 
singular expression of face. ‘‘Go on. 
What of him ?” 

“You don’t know, then, anything 


I have never 
I’m not 
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about his character ?—whether he is a 
man of honor ?” P 

Mr. Lyndsay smiled a very peculiar 
smile. ‘*I1 know absolutely nothing 
about him or his character, excepting 
that he is the son of the most unmiti- 
gated rascal I ever met with in the whole 
course of my life.” 

“cc Ah ” 

**You were too young at the time of 
your uncle Leigh’s death to have under- 
stood much about it, but I suppose you 
have heard all the circumstances since?” 

** Yes,” answered Norvell, a vague 
apprehension beginning to dawn upon 
him. 

** Well, Covington—the man who in- 
veigled Leigh and a good many others, 
into a bubble speculation which ru.ned 
them all—was the father of this Ainslie, 
as you call him. The thing was mani- 
festly a swindle, for, while his friends 
were broken all to pieces, it was univer- 
sally believed that he himself made an 
immense fortune by the transaction. A 
very strong feeling was excited against 
him, particularly when Leigh’s death 
occurred in the manner it did. He 
thought it prudent to decamp for a while 
until the storm of public indignation 
should blow over; and so he went to 
Europe, and stayed several years. On 
his return, he changed his name to 
Ainslie, asserting that he did so in con- 
sequence of having inherited a large 
property from a relative of that name in 
England, who made it a condition of the 
inheritance that he should assume his, 
the legator’s, patronymic. Nobody 
gave the least credit to his story. He 
did not recover the social status which 
he had forfeited, and did not long enjoy 
his fraudulent gains, dying very shortly 
after his return.” 

** And Ainslie is his son?” 

**Yes. Hashe been playing the same 
game over again? and induced you to 
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involve yourself in some pecuniary ven- 
ture with him?” 

Norvell shook his head. ‘‘It is no 
money affair,” he replied. ‘‘ Whether 
he has anything to do with it is the 
point which I am in doubt, and which I 
am now trying to ascertain. But you 
shall hear all about it.” 

He recounted briefly, but clearly, the 
history of Mabel’s msyterious  dis- 
appearance, mentioning his own suspi- 
cion of Conway—a suspicion entertain- 
ed, he said, by the community at large 
—gave a detail of the unsuccessful 
search, of the receipt of the letter, of his 
conviction that it was a forgery, his 
discovery about the envelope, and finally 
of the uncertainty he felt as to whether 
Ainslie was or was not the agent of 
Philip Conway in the abduction of his 
cousin. 

Mr. Lyndsay listened with the most 
eager attention and interest, not inter- 
rupting him by a word. When he fin- 
ished speaking, the old gentleman was 
silent for a moment, thinking deeply. 
Then he said: 

“You seem fully persuaded of Con- 
way’s guilt.” 

“Tam as firmly convinced of it as I 
am of my own existence.” 

** Yet, you say, he was engaged to 
your cousin.” 

“He says so. 


Well, yes—I concede 
that he was engaged to her.” 

‘Then what possible motive could 
have induced him to such a course.as 
this ?” 


“T can’t tell, unless it was that he 
despaired of obtaining his uncle’s con- 
sent to the affair, and wished to get Ma- 
bel into his power, and so force his own 
terms. Seyton is her god-father, and 
regards her as his own child. Conway 
acknowledged that he was aware of his 
uncle’s disapproval of his pretensions.” 

“But if he has any sense, he could 
not expect to obtain Seyton’s consent by 
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the perpetration of such an outrage as 
this. Is he a fool?” 

**No. He is not very brilliant intel- 
lectually, but he’s not a fool.” 

** And does Seyton suspect him ?” 

Norvell smiled bitterly. ‘‘ Seyton re- 
sents the mere suspicion of his guilt as 
an insult to himself. He has even, on 
the strength of his partisanship, declared 
the scoundrel his heir.” ' 

‘* And the mother and sister of your 
cousin—which side do they take ?” 

*¢ My aunt is a weak woman, who has 
no settled opinion on the subject. She 
believes everything and nothing by turns. 
Constance, her daughter, is as much in- 
fatuated about Conway as his uncle is. 
But they two are his only partisans in 
the whole country. Everybody else be- 
lieves him to be guilty. He was very 
nearly mobbed the day I left Ayre, so 
intense is the indignation that exists 
against him.” 

** Set me down as a third partisan for 
him. I can’t believe that any man com- 
bos mentis, would have acted as you 
think he has. And now let me tell you 
what you must do, Francis. I think you 
said you told Ainslie that you might 
leave town this evening.” 

** Yes,” answered Norvell, with a 
twinge of conscience, for he was not in 
the habit of deviating in the least degree 
from the strict spirit of truth. ‘Yes; I 
spoke on the impulse of the moment, to 
excuse myself from dining with him. Ins 
fact I spoke sincerely; for, really, while 
I was talking to him, I could not believe 
him capable of such infamous treachery. 
If he is not an honest man, he is the 
most accomplished dissimulator that it 
has ever been my chance to stumble 
upon.” 

‘* Well, he may be honest. It would 
be hard to condemn a man as a Scoun- 
drel because his father was one. But 
this very fair-seeming which you des- 
cribe looks monstrously suspicious to 
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me; it is so much /ée his father. Of 
all plausible rogues that I ever.saw, Co- 
vington was the most plausible. How- 
ever, we'll give him the benefit of a 
doubt, both ways. We won’t condemn 
him without proof, and we’ll take every 
means to obtain proof. And now, to 
return to the point. It is very well you 
did tell him you expected to leave, and 
you must keep your word—go off this 
evening. Stop—hear me out, before 
you begin to protest! You intended to 
apply to the police; well, give me the 
statement you have made out, and I will 
set them to work. Fortunately, I know 
the chief very well, and I’ll get him to 
detail me a man for this special service. 
I know the very man that will do; an 
honest, faithful fellow, and shrewd, too, 
for whom I once did a little kindness 
‘ which he has never forgotten. I will 
obtain leave of absence for him, put him 
in plain clothes, and set him to watch 
Ainslie’s movements ; and I myself can 
easily find out all about his character 
and habits. You, meanwhile, will take 
the Augusta train this evening, but in- 
stead of going home, you will run down 
to Savannah, and come over in the next 
boat. If Ainslie is in this business, 
either as principal or accomplice, he will 
of course be alarmed at seeing you here. 
Your having mentioned the letter to 
him, and seemed unsuspicious, may 
throw him off his guard; but it will be 
safest to take every precaution to do so. 
If you leave as you said, without having 
exhibited any signs of suspicion, or made 
any inquiries, he will naturally suppose 
that your business here was professional 
-—and that you have returned home in 
haste to investigate the affair of the let- 
ter. He is sure to keep his eye on you, 
and will ascertain whether you leave or 
not; and it is very likely that he may be 
on the lookout for some days to see 
whether you return. If so, he will ex- 
pect you by train, Coming by the boat, 
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you may escape observation. I will get 
all the information I can by the time of 
your arrival, Let me see; the next 
boat——” 

** But,” interposed Norvell, ‘ you 
said you were here for a day or two. I 
can not think, my dear sir, of detaining 
you-——” 

‘*I came to stay a day or two, but 
that makes no difference. I will write 
to my wife not to expect, me until she 
sees me, and I think that, with patience, 
we shall be able to discover whether this 
man has had any connection with the 
outrage.” 

‘*But why should you take all this 
trouble and inconvenience, my dear Mr. 
Lyndsay, when I can——” 

**Pooh, pooh! I would take five times 
as much, with pleasure, for little Francis 
himself,” said Mr, Lyndsay, laughing, 
‘*and ten times as much for his father’s 
son. Come, we’ll walk down to Staples’ 
office, and you can stay there awhile, 
then return to dinner, and be off on the 
Augusta train. Where is the paper?” 

Norvell drew it forth from where he 
had placed it, saying, ‘‘I must make a 
clean copy.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lyndsay, smiling, as 
he glanced at the illegible looking page ; 
**I think you had better do so. I will 
go at once and see the chiet of police, 
and will then meet you at Staples’ office. 
You know his law office, I suppose ?” 

**O, yes.” 

**It is now just twelve o’clock,”—he 
looked at his watch—‘‘ when you have 
finished writing, come down, and if I 
am not at the office, wait for me.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE DOUBLE SEAL OF BLOOD, 


With a sensation of positive wonder at 
the strangeness of the position in which 
he had been placed by the events of the 
day, Norvell found himself, late that 
afternoon, whirling away from Charles 
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ton as fast as steam could carry him. 
He had consented somewhat reluctantly 
to Mr. Lyndsay’s scheme, and now he 
began to doubt whether he had not 
committed a great blunder in consenting 
atall. Young as he was, he had been 
accustomed for years to judge exclusive- 
ly for himself, and the habit had natu- 
rally produced a certain degree of self- 
confidence, as well as self-reliance. He 
was now acting under the direction of 
another—rather in’ opposition to, than 
in accordance with his own judgment. 
That spirit of self-accusation, which is 
always strongest in conscientious na- 
tures, began to exhibit symptoms of be- 
coming a very unpleasant travelling 
companion—suggesting various reasons 
why he ought not to have yielded to 
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persuasion instead of conviction, and 
numberless objections to the plan which 
he was pursuing. But he was not a 
vain man; his mind was open to reason. 
So he silenced the reproaching voice by 
addressing himself to a thoroughly im- 
partial examination of the question, and 
it resulted in his entire approval of Mr. 
Lyndsay’s views in the matter; and per- 
fect satisfaction with himself for having 
acceded to those views. Nor was he 
shaken in this opinion, when accident 
caused a considerable detention on his 
way—the train on which he travelled 
having been brought toa standstill about 
fifty miles from Savannah, until the 
debris of two trains—a freight and a 
gravel—which had collided half an hour 
before, could be removed from the road. 





EDEN IN THE MIST. 


W which this paper is directed, 
sam it would seem through these 
many years, has been only beating the 
wind. Doubtless all future reformers in 
this department will pass into silence 
without dealing one effective blow at the 
point specially objective at this epoch. 
Perhaps no field of discussion has been 
so barren of solid results, or indeed of 
any kind of results. 

“Blunt wedges rive hard knots;” but 
what wedges, blunt or the opposite of 
that quality, have ever produced a per- 
ceptible impression upon those wedded 
to the peccadillos of fashion? The idol 
has never been thrown down, nor even 
shaken upon its pedestal; for those 
joined to it are averse to pass back; or 
what is more unpalatable, to take an al- 
most solitary stand against the combined 
weakness, looseness and boldness of the 
whole fon of fashion worshippers. It 
requires a deal of courage to revolt 


against a power so potent in this age. 
The ruling error is not so much the 
adoption of every advance in the mode 
of dress as in the abuse of it; not so 
much approximating the extreme, as 
going beyond it. In truth, it is always 
beyond—always a hot, unthinking com- 
petition to drive to the limit, anda shade 
across the boundary of modesty. Not 
that there is an actual intention in the 
mass toward looseness and unchasteness 
in style of apparel; but what is more 
patent and palpable is, that-there is a 
species of slavery, a sort of whipping 
into line, and that few persons possess 
the necessary courage to resist. Sneers 
and ridicule are not half as pleasant as 
smiles and soft words. Sad enough it 
is that so many drop into ranks without 
thought of propriety or restraint—aye, 
or even show of a thought. Let custom 
decree, and that is enough. Let fashion 
dictate, and who waits to question? This 
is the sum of all the logic in the case. 
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When the decision is made, and that is 
done in a flash, when reason and pro- 
priety have not a ghost of a chance to 
be heard, there is, thereafter, one less 
blush on the cheek, and another link is 
stricken from the chain of modesty and 
innocence. It is sad-enough, too, that 
so many, against their own better judg- 
ment, drift along with the tide; or like 
the masses, and brains too, of a military 
force, drilled by tactics and wheeled into 
line, and become part and parcel of the 
great army whose creed is blind submis- 
sion, whether sinning or not against de- 
cency and modesty. There is, indeed, 
a class of sins of which society takes no 
cognizance, and which the individual is 
not quick to suspect. Seemingly quiet 
sins are these, but deadly enough; not 
turbulent and noisy, but dangerous. 
Those who thus sin are almost insensi- 
ble to rebuke. Through these, purity 
passes valueless, and every chaste senti- 
ment suffers perversion. These lay open 
without scruple to the eye of all. It is 
useless to disguise facts, when there is 
no pretension of concealment in those 
violating a law of society old as the ex- 
istence of the race. 

The exhibitions on our streets, in ball 
rooms, and at theatres, are at war with 
all that a true and noble woman loves 
and cherishes. These bold exposures of 
the limbs and neck in public places, are 
evident proofs of a regress in morality, 
and the best testimony of the real cha- 
racter and tastes ot our modern fashion- 
ables that can be offered. In all public 
places this shameless show makes pro- 
fert of itself. This is so general in these 
times of money-making and money- 
spending, that to fix the responsibility 
is not the easiest thing ever done. But 
it surely rests somewhere. It does not 
rest with the pure, for instinct keeps 
these in the right way; and in all can- 
dor, in our day, one need not go to 
Rome to ascertain how deeply impli- 
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cated are our intensely fashionable la. 
dies in the business of general and mis- 
cellaneous demoralization, 

Excess in all fashion instantly implies 
vulgarity. There the remark is point- 
edly applicable. Your liberal man may 
say that there can be no harm in a mo- 
derate display of modest charms, when 
the mode justifies it. But he does not 
warn you to avoid being confounded 
with those whom you would blush to 
hear named, but with whom you are sure 
to be confounded, when you bow to ; 
Dame Fashion too low, and lift your 
dress too high. In the light and shadow 
of fashion revolve the unscrupulous who ' 
ply their arts, and make use of the ap- 
pliances surrounding all, to deal vigor- 
ous blows at the timid goddess of modes- 
ty. In the wake of these displays of the 
person, come the little, idle flirtations 
and captivating attentions which are too 
often mistaken for cultivated manners 
and good breeding. After these come 
bold and inviting behavior, which fa- 
shion permits but impurity dictates; the 
soft, delicate apparel that rustles for the 
impure ear and floats for the carnal eye. 
Next, in regular gradation, the polished 
riot, where beauty and wit may kiss each 
other, when the brow of innocence is 
often shorn of its glory, the seductive 
exercises that heat the blood, and where 
the sons and daughters of enjoyment 
cast away all delicacy, and fling away all 
shame. Next comes the concomitant of 
crime, that sits at the gate of death in 
scented and costly drapery. Spring 
these from aught else save unbounded 
license in dress and its twin sister— 
shameless exposure of the person? 

We are not arguing now that there is 
but one haven for all fashion worship- 
pers, and that all are hopelessly demor- 
alized. By no means. Now whatmean 
all these endless artifices to deck the 
person and force beauty; all the silly 
subterfuges to cover fancied deformities, 
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or hide untimely wrinkles? Why are 
these open revelries so frequent, where 
polished giddiness” and fashionable 
dissipation disgust all true men and wo- 
men? 

Do we, in this age, mark any distinc- 
tion in the dress of the “‘ equivocal” and 
the real lady? The fantastic and costly 
dresses, odoriferous of myrrh and aloes, 
that adorn her whose voice charms the 
multitude, as the sylvan horn calls the 
scattered huntsmen to the scene of death; 
who can tell at a glance whether such a 
one is aught else than pure as her neigh- 
bor? Who, indeed, is able, on most 
public occasions, to distinguish the coun- 
terfeit from the pure metal? 

There is, in truth, deep mortification 
in the confession, but disguises are use- 
less in this case. And these spectacles 
of doubtful decency are exhibited daily 
on our streets. and nightly at our balls 
and parties. These things are done at 
the expense of the finer attributes of 
women; and there is no want of con- 
demnation; but who is bold enough to 
suggest a reform, who preach a crusade 
against it, or who, in plainer speech, is 
morally responsible for the grievous 
fault ? 

Now, it may be said that these sights 
are not seen, save by the thoughtless and 
prurient. They may say that those who 
feast their eyes upon scraps of loveliness 
are dapper gymnasts of counters, gro- 
cers’ apprentices, spruce and rapacious 
clerks, and bloodshot-eyed gamblers. 
But that is only half the truth. The 
myriad eyes which are rivetted on paus- 
ing vehicles unloading their precious 
freight, the intense curiosity which focal- 
izes near the pavement of a windy day, 
do not, I grieve to say, belong exclu- 
sively to the callous, the vicious and un- 
derbred. 

Let the truth be told about all things, 
and above all things, let it be told with- 
out stint. These self-appointed inspec- 
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tors of symmetry and connoisseurs of 
beauty, are quite as often of higher 
gradeand less questionable breeding. 
Among them may be observed lawyers 
of judicial note, men of auriferous fame 


‘and greenback solidity, gentlemen of 


leisure, and of unimpeachable social po- 
sition, and sometimes, since we write 
the truth, gentlemen whose white cravat 
is the insignia of their cloth. 

Whoever passes through our principal 
streets any fine day, say at three or four 
in the afternoon, if he but use his eyes, 
can see proofs that will confirm the facts 
as we write. He will see the generous 
opportunities afforded by fashion, aided 
by whiffs of old Boreas, by muddy pave- 
ments, and by elevated steps of omni- 
busses, and these are enjoyed with avi- 
dity by the educated as well as the ig- 
norant; by the old boys as well as the 
young ones, by a great majority of the 
lordly sex, without distinction of class, 
color, or condition. Possibly, too, there 
are plenty of fastidious as well as coarse- 
minded men, who have thoughtlessly 
fallen into the habit of gazing at stran- 
gers, that were it the case of their own 
wives, daughters, or sisters, and were it 
brought to their own observation, they 
would shrink from it, mortified and of- 
fended. This reflection is not specially 
pleasing to pen, but we speak of things 
as we find them, and not as we would 
have them. 

Now let one of the before-mentioned 
state his own case. Is this exhibition 
entirely shocking and demoralizing? 
Perhaps it is, when too concretely con- 
sidered; but abstractedly there is no 
reason why it should be so at all. That 
there exists an immense attraction about 
ladies’ ancles is certainly no proof of a 
want of manliness where it is observa- 
ble. If a woman’s delicacy be shocked 
by the idea of too free an exhibition, so 
far as her own case is concerned, she has 
it under entire control, and ‘there is no 
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loss of horrid example to illustrate the 
enormity of the practice, and to suggest 
infallible methods for its correction. On 
the other hand, a pretty foot and shape- 
ly ancle are indubitably strong attrac- 
tions in a woman, and if she chooses to 
show them, she will assuredly never lack 
admirers, if she is not particular about 
the quality and class of these admirers. 
There is nothing intrinsically more im- 
modest in showing the lower limbs than 
in showing the upper ones, and as the 
latter are usually revealed without cover- 
ing, and the former are not, the dis- 
tinction, if any, is on the safe side. De- 
cidedly, there is less suggestion of inde- 
licacy even in a revelation extending to 
the knce, than in the over liberal expo- 
sure of the bosom, too often seen in so- 
ciety, and which fashion still appears to 
sanction. A nice foot and ancle, well 
booted, and a rounded calf, well hosed, 
however attractive, as we have seen them 
to be, do not convey, save to very mor- 
bid imaginings, such significant associa- 
tions as does the brazen revealment of 
those parts of the figure which decent 
women, even in the barbarous nations, 
have ever jealously veiled, as the sacred 
symbols of maternity. No; such de- 
velopments, to a healthy mind, are not 
entirely shocking and demoralizing. 
There is only danger that, like all plea- 
sant, piquant, or slightly equivocal 
things, they may be carried too far, or 
to be more exact, that the skirts may be 
swung too high. 

And therein is the danger, the excess 
so prevalent and so general. The world 
of fashion is the door through which en- 
ter other wrongs, other faults, and in 
fact, when the devotee once crosses the 
threshold, she leaves behind the loveliest 
and noblest attributes of the sex. 

Woman is, in some sense, the con- 
servator of society. Whatever woman 
does, that man is inclined to excuse. 
For her sake he will commit wrong, and 
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for her he will make the noble subser- 
vient to the mean. Wherever woman 
goes, there will man go also; and he is 
not always strong enough to place him- 
self against the strong tide. May we 
not, then, in some degree see the reason 
of many crying sins of society in the 
censurable example and misdirected in- 
fluence of woman? If she thus prosti- 
tutes her powers of good, there is, in- 
deed, no difficulty in assigning the legi- 
timate cause for many grievous evils 
which afflict society. The example she 
sets is the worst possible for herselt and 
for all. In this she is untrue to herself, 
and if she be untrue to herself, who will 
be true to her? If she make a public 
exhibition of her charms, should she be 
surprised at the general estimate placed 
upon her? What a marvel it is that so 
many wise women are drawn into so 
many follies by unscrupulous leaders of 
fashion, to so conduct themselves, and 
attire their persons as to attract atten- 
tion, and be the targets of rude remarks. 
To be at the extreme of the mode cost 
many a virtuous woman the reputation 
she, above all things, covets and prizes. 
The ears of husband and brother ‘‘ have 
tingled with the vulgar jest,” unchaste 
comment, and indecent criticism; and 
while indignation, aye, and shame too, 
rose up in defence of relative or friend, 
sound judgment and a moment's reflec- 
tion would not fail to put the responsi- 
bility where it justly belonged. How 
can an insulting remark be resented 
when nine in every ten men, unthink- 
ingly, though justly, make similar re- 
marks, and deal out strictures of like sig- 
nificance? How can one help seeing in 
this ‘‘fresh and stirring age,” that the 
present is rapidly assimilating the fig 
leaf epoch. If it can not be demonstrat- 
ed on the street, it can in the new type 
‘woman of the period,” which heralds 
the new order of things, the evangel in 
dress, suitable for this fastage. Strange, 
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that,after the lapse of six thousand years, 
the nineteenth century should be the 
first cycle to “‘ witness and vindicate” 
the nakedness, at least in degree, that 
flourished for a time in the Garden of 
Eden. 

Right royally is the past unveiled by 
the unblushing glories of the present. 
How easily is the thread of gossamer 
snapped when vanity careers over all 
other considerations! Do the women of 
our day take measure of the proprieties 
that obtain among the pure and good; 
do they take counsel in times of doubt, 
from the wise and prudent? Not once 
does this occur in a twelvemonth. It is 
even questionable whether many of our 
fashionables have any doubts as to the 
length or height of dress, where the 
standard Parisian style has once been 
consulted. Their devotion to the idol 
binds them like *‘ green withes” to the 
‘“very latest” and most extravagant 
style, no matter who condemns, or what 
compromise of modesty and good breed- 
ing they may make. Modesty is, in no 
case, considered by these Eves of the 
nineteenth century. They defy public 
opinion, the opinion of those worth con- 
sulting, in fact, the opinion of any one 
in antagonism to them. When a wo- 
man once commits herself to the silly 
behests of fashion, it is scarcely possible 
that she will hesitate about the degrees 
of decency and good taste. These she 
buries and sinks out of sight when she 
goes into the race. There is no quib- 
bling as to whether she will or will not 
accept any new advance. One step fol- 
lows another down into the deepest sort 
of forgetfulness and looseness. At first 
a blush, when the first seeming wrong is 
committed; when the white stocking 
sees the light at the crossing, or the 
dress, cut low, attracts a score of eyes; 
then comes the disregard for any of 
these, whether of doubtful proprie- 
ty or not; then comes a boldness in 
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exposing the person; then open declara- 
tion to exceed the latest standard, and a 
cool practice of the same. Then the 
blush is beaten back; then a desire to 
outshine all others, out Herod all He- 
rods, is the particular thought; then un- 
conditional submission, and lapsing into 
the irretrievable depths of folly and va- 
nity. This slavery of style halts only in 
the region of vulgarity. Hence, when 
those who have superior advantages use 
them unworthily, they are the basest of 
the base. They are most dangerous be- 
cause their influence is greatest. The 
vulgarity which takes liberties on the 
ground of wealth or station, is unre- 
deemed and unredeemable. The ele- 
vated cannot sport below their sphere 
without being vulgar; and according to 
the distance to which their conventional 
training has removed them from the na- 
tural promptings of the social instincts, 
their vulgarity increases in repulsive- 
ness. Let such appear as elegant as they 
may, since they deport themselves as the 
herd below, they are essentially vulgar. 
Indeed it is a triumph that feathers the 
cap of the indiscriminate devotee, when 
the higher circle of the sex drops into 
the lower level, or more correctly,. the 
‘* lower deep.” 

The observer, at the same time, may 
be deceived, for in this middle ground 
no one can discriminate when judging 
from appearances. Such is the same- 
ness in these times, as these utilitarians 
push along the streets, or whirl in the 
mazes of the dance, that a keen eye and 
acute sense only can draw the line be- 
tween the base and pure metal. If we 
are to deal in facts, we may as well say 
that in many cases, on gala occasions, 
the deportment is as mvch a riddle, and 
and as difficult of solution, as that of at- 
tire. The husband, even, is sometimes 
constrained to ask himself whether the 
woman he married is his wife or that of 
any or every other man in the ball- 
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room. The customs that exist in the 
popular circles make the fact, in appear- 
ance at least, extremely doubtful. In 
all conscience, there is no excess of true 
metal in these throngs of gay, festive, 
and over-fashionable ladies. There are 
degrees, or perhaps we might call it 
dips, of looseness and shamelessness, if 
one only knew how todetect them. The 
disguise is so perfect on most occasions, 
and assimilate so closely the popular 
standard, that the better and worse are 
so jumbled and shaken together, that a 
dozen assorted sieves would fail to ar- 
range them in their appropriate sphere. 
In addition to the wretched subserviency 
that sinks out of sight good taste, mo- 
rality, decency—aside from the sensual 
which, from appearances, leads in the 
race, all the way up to the supersensual, 
from the lower to the higher level—de- 
triment to the ethical, the zsthetical, is 
apparent as the sun in a clear sky at 
noonday. 

How much the culture of the mind 
and heart is dispensed with to pay court 
to the adornment of the person, our 
drawing rooms will abundantly. attest. 
The barrenness of brain is a concomitant 
of unlimited attention to dress. How 
many of those who walk triumphant the 
busy streets, or shine beneath the bril- 
liant chandelier, pass out orca# pass out 
into the field of useful discussion ? 
What other subject, save that of dress 
and pleasure, consumes the daily life of 
our fashionable belles? Why, in many 
of our shining, aye, dazzling circles, so- 
lid and substantial things are ignored; 
and the head that, under proper culture, 
might have contained stores of wisdom, 
is as blank and empty as vacuity, so far 
as anything meritorious is concerned. 
Things and thoughts—“ intangible and 
airy ””—are uppermost and prominent on 
all occasions, stereotyped nonsense, 
glittering nothings, frivolous gossip, are 
ground out day after day, and worn to a 
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very shadow. What woman, or man 
either, of sense, can run the gauntlet’ of 
such wretched stuff, and not grow sick to 
surfeit? Of cultivation there is not 
enough, in many a bevy of beauties, to 
‘*¢ dust a diamond ”—that is, if that arti- 
cle could be materialized. In these cir- 
cles a forward step is nevertaken. The 
daily round of sentiment is a sickly mo- 
notony that adds no wisdom, but travels 
backward rather, and leaves on the way 
no monuments of victory, only evidences 
of decay, and proofs of moral and men- 
tal regress. 

What young lady, now-a-days, or 
rather how many in a thousand, cares a 
straw for solid acquirements? The 
highest style of accomplishment in this 
age is to master a certain kind of music, 
the grace of person, and to read French 
passably. The accomplishment of this 
launches upon the world of fashion a 
finished lady. It is not for mental culti- 
vation that thousands of young girls be- 
siege our seminaries every year. The 
idea, itself, is ahumorous one. The so- 
lid part of education is broadly laid down 
in the circulars and catalogues, but has 
no existence in the daily curriculum ot 
nine-tenths of our fashionable schools. 
That fact is incontrovertible as any ever 
penned. Educators are in no wise the 
responsible parties. Society establishes 
the standard, and institutions patronized 
by the influential, must accept the pop- 
ular decision, or die for want of support. 
Study is as distasteful to our modern 
young ladies as medicine is to a sick 
man. Through three or four long years 
the inmates of these fashionable institu- 
tions manage to run over the course of 
study, and when the day of graduation 
arrives, well dressed and graceful ladies 
appear on the stage, who read effusions, 
nine cases in every ten, plagiarized or 
written by friend or teacher; and then 
a white ribboned diploma, with due ce- 
remony, is awarded; then a farewell, 
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and another installment of fashionably 
educated ladies is launched into the 
bosom of society. How small a stock of 
wisdom they gathered in all these years 
is perfectly astounding. Their heads 
are full of music and their feet full of 
dance, and they are marvels of grace 
and etiquette; but of useful things, of 
sound culture, of solid attainments, 
drawn from books, and life and thought, 
there is not enough to steady the head 
of a ten year old. Think of the thou- 
sands, just such as these, annually bow- 
ing themselves into the fashionable 
world. In the new field they practice 
what they were taught at their a/ma 
mater » here they deal out, with confi- 
dence, the narrow views, the sickly no- 
things they managed to catch through 
the school drill; and more empty and 
giddy heads are added to the army of 
devotees at the shrine of folly and fash- 
ion. Their thoughts are all creams, 


and these dreams about extravagance of 
dress—what to wear, how to gain ap- 
plause—all of the outward, and nothing 


of the inner life. The face and body are 
decorated, and days consumed in contri- 
vances to beautify the person, while the 
mind is barren as a sandbank, and the 
heart unweeded of brambles and walled 
with marble. Moral ice and mental mud 
are the gifts they possess, and the only 
legacy with which they begin the battle 
of life. From that hour forward, while 
there is a dollar at command, time and 
means are lavishly expended in the race, 
in order to pass to the accepted stand- 
ard, and still more, to leap the bounds 
of that standard, to attract notice and 
bid for flattery and praise, no matter 
from whom. And all this is done in the 
face of an immeasurable sacrifice. At 
the cost of mind and modesty, and all 
henoblest gifts which are the heritage of 
woman, and at last when the farce is 
ended, if brain enough is left to know it, 
a solemn conviction that all was vanity, 
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shadow and madness; and that never 
more can the steps be retraced. For 
such, there can be no remission. And 
mothers are not a whit less guilty than 
the daughters. They nevercondemn or 
utter a protest. They drop easily and 
with open eyes into the tide as it passes, 
and go out as spectators to their daugh- 
ter’s exposition—aye, often to their 
shame; and what is remarkable and ir- 
reconcilable, are flattered at the atten- 
tion the daughters receive, the eyes 
leveled at them, and the bold jests cir- 
culated for everybody’s ears. 

The sight is a sad one—most humili- 
ating even to the disinterested, yet a 
sight any one can see at any time on the 
much frequented thoroughfares of our 
cities, at soirees, balls, receptions, any- 
where that the fashionable world enters 
an appearance. 

So each month, each year, records an 
advanced step in the progressive move- 
ment, and so, in a corresponding ratio, 
are entombed the graces and virtues that 
held sway years ago. Not even the 
ghosts of the past are visible. Eventhe 
memory of them has been buried long 
since beyond hope of resurrection. 
Blushes of unpainted type at this epoch 
are rare as diamonds, of pure water, or 
scarce as crinoline was in the Asiatic 
paradise. The leading thought of the 
present seems to be to bury forever the 
ages of simplicity and modesty, and to 
keep out of sight even the relics of the 
era gone by. 

In this age of progression, revelations 
have come to men; but a greater than 
all, and one flowing legitimately from 
the present condition and looseness of 
certain circles and in certain sections: of 
our land; we refer to the new evangel 
to the fair women who design making a 
way, or finding one, to a perfect fran- 
chise-of the human race. Now-a-days 
thé strong-minded are not content to 
labor in their own sphere, or work out 
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their own destiny, the highest and no- 
blest, but must walk, booted and spur- 
red, into the purlieus of politics, and 
mingle their voices in the assembly. 
They seem impressed with the idea that 
their province, as well as that of man, is 
to tread through the noisome pool of 
public discussion, to betray their innate 
weaknesses, and expose themselves to 
the shafts of contumely, and the scorn 
of a rougher and sterner sex. These 
latter types of frailty and foolishness are 
not numerous, and society will not feel 
the shock nor weep copious tears, when 
one and all of them, and their mantles, 
too, pass into forgetfulness and shadow 
together. The latitude given them has 
made them wilder and more boisterous. 
They have become more imperious in 
their demands, and howl more hideous- 
ly than ever. To take vengeance now 
seems to be their mission. They stamp 


upon the hustings itt bold defiance, and 
wrangle with rough-hewn men in the 


arena of politics. But never yet, in the 
abundance and profligacy of speech, has 
one good, benevolent sentiment, one un- 
selfish thought, bubbled up from the 
chaffy nothings and wretched philosophy 
of these modern champions of reform. 
Pity only rewards the afflatus, and bit- 
terness, and silliness, that such tongues 
utter. It is not, indeed, a new thing— 
these bold women, these disappointed 
and soured reformers, courting notoriety 
at every cost. The evil existed in degree 
‘at least, during many periods of the 
past. . 

Still, these utilitarians and their imi- 
tators, with all their noise and babble, 
do little harm, indeed, compared to the 
vast multitude now pioneering the way 
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to indiscriminate looseness in dress, mo- 
desty and morals. In defiance of good 
taste and decency; in defiance of all that 
is pure and worthy, there is no halting 
nor reflecting, but pushing on with hot 
speed to the consummation that all must 
foresee. It is not an order, not a sickly 
fraternity, not an insignificant number 
in this race, but a host that is all-power- 
ful for good or evilin the land. This is 
plain talk, but the subject is one of no 
mean significance. When custom de- 
mands that ladies should herd with the 
“lean kine” of the world; when the 
spectacle that presents itself daily to 
shock all delicacy; when the charms of 
women become public property, it is 
time to speak as you would were a pesti- 
lence abroad, or a vicious animal let 
loose upon the community. It is not 
with a desire to infuse skepticism as to 
the purity of woman that we write thus; 
for the man who willfully and knowingly 
abuses her, or holds her up to reproach, 
has but little of the divine element in 
his breast. He who writes out of a large 
humanity, always blesses and beautifies 
her. But there are times when to be 
silent is criminal; when our love and 
respect for the sex and race call for con- 
demnation of this wrong that is rapidly 
becoming a whited sepulchre in our land. 
We cannot refrain, in this connection, 
from saying confidently what most peo- 
ple know, that there are localities not 
yet given over to Baal; while in others, 
enough Mrs. Lots remain to save the 
cities and valleys from the fiery element. 
Yet, who knows whether the next gene- 
ration will have even this little leaven 
left to ‘‘ stay engulfment ” beneath the 
smoking and fiery wave? 
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1} who assume to be Democrats, 

N24) are engaged in the not over- 
clean business of soliciting negro votes. 
To do this with more effect, they tell the 
negro that they are his best possible 
friends; that he should vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket in order to prevent himself 
from being stripped, when through the 
changes of politics the Democracy ob- 
tain power, of his newly-acquired pri- 
vilege. Now we detest shams, fraud 
and trickery of all sorts, and this last 
sham, fraud and trickery, more than al 
others. We do not feel disposed to 
cheat under any circumstances; and 
least of all do we feel disposed to cheat 
an unlettered negro. It is infinitely low- 
er in the scale of villainy to defraud the 
ignorant and credulous than the sharper 
and shrewder portion of the community; 
for there the wrong is heightened by 
the meanness. We will not be an ac- 
cessory before or after the fact to a poli- 
tical “‘swindle.” We tell the negro, 
therefore, plainly, that if he vote where 
his interest lies, he should vote with the 
Republicans. They only are his politi- 
cal friends, To their rule he must look 
for the preservation of his power to vote 
atall. With their fall he falls. The 
Democratic party is essentially a white 
man’s party. It does not want the ne- 
gro vote, and it will not have the negro 
voter. We tell the black man plainly, 
frankly and decisively, that the man 
who covets his vote, and at the same time 
calls himself a Democrat, is an unmiti- 
gated knave; and the ‘hégro who votes 
the Democratic ticket, not because he 
believes the Democratic policy to be the 
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best in administering public affairs, but 
through a hope that he thereby assists 
the political elevation of his race, is a 
miserable dupe. 

We can readily understand how, in 
the South, where the negro has been 
brought up in their midst, men feel 
kindly toward their former servants, and 
would like to see them prosper. Some 
of such men may be willing to have 
them vote, thinking the contest over, 
and ready to.yield to the supposed re- 
sult. They are ignorant of the real will 
of the northern masses. In the North 
it is a different matter. There the an- 
tagonism of race, always fiercer than at 
the South, is growing fiercer still. The 
recent elections show th’s. In New York 
there were at least twelve thousand ne- 
gro votes, nearly every one of which 
were cast for the Republican ticket. In 
spite of this accession, the Democratic 
vote was enormous; and, for the first 
time for years, the rural districts gave a 
large Democratic majority. Throwing 
the city of New York entirely out, there 
was still a decisive Democratic prepon- 
derance. For every negro vote gained, 
seven white votes were lost. The leaven 
still works. The white man’s party will 
gather into its bosom the best and the 
most of our population. The means 
resorted to in order to give newstrength 
to the Republican party has given it 
weakness. The Fifteenth Amendment 
has proved a Trojan Horse to its inven- 
tors. Born in fraud, and cradled in ini- 
quity, it has brought discord, confusion 
and ruin to its parents and guardians. 
Call it natural instinct, or misname it 
prejudice—the terms do not change the 
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fact that the white race will not admit 
the negro to an equality which nature 
abhors. 

The ground assumed by the Republi- 
can leaders was that all men are sprung 
from a single pair, and that the supe- 
riority of the white race isa delusion. 
The logical result of that was the intro- 
duction of the Chinese laborer to sup- 
plant his dearer white brother. From 
this, seeing what must follow, some of 
these leaders shrunk. If their assump- 
tion be true, why exclude John China- 
man from the path open to Sambo? 
The Mongolian race has at least a lite- 
rature, and no mean one—the negro has 
none. The Mongolian has a polity, arts, 
science, and a code of laws; the negro 
has nothing of the sort. The Mongo- 
lian goes half way on the road to perfec- 
tion, and there stops; the negro never 
makes a step. The degraded wharf-rats 
of the treaty ports, and the wretched 
scourings of Canton, are not fair speci- 
mens of Chinese intelligence, virtue or 
thrift. Yet the laboring classes of the 
North feel that this element, introduced 
as rivals, will reduce the reward of toil, 
and force the Northern mechanic to the 
position of a mere hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, a miserable slave to the 
money-lords. The main aim of the 
leaders of the North in destroying the 
normal position of the southern negro 
was to bring him above Mason and Dix- 
on’s line to reduce wages by competi- 
tion. But Sambo is an inhabitive ani- 
mal. He is a human cat, who prefers to 
remain in an accustomed location, even 
with hunger and rags, rather than mi- 
grate to where comfort is to be had by 
hard labor. So Sambo listened not to 
the voice of the charmer. He either 
went to the Southern cities, where he is 
to die out, or remained about the old 
plantation—where he does as much as 
will supply him with hog, homminy and 
corn whiskey—where low-built hen-roosts 
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are convenient to nocturnal prowlers, 
and opportunities are afforded to hunt 
the juicy raccoon. The next best thing 
for the money-lords is to import hordes 
of pig-tailed Mongolians, and to use the 
American of African descent as a tool 
with which to build up political pores 
in the South. 

The experiment all around is likely to 
prove a disastrous failure to those who 
have made it, as well as injurious to the 
country at large. Now that men’s pas- 
sions are cooling off, and the fanaticism 
and prejudices engendered of a bitter 
civil war are being dispersed by the 
financial troubles that were inevitable 
results, the deceived masses are able to 
penetrate the purposes of Republican 
leaders, and are moving to baffle them; 
They might submit so long as the South 
only was to furnish the victims—‘‘ what 
are the woes and troubles of our neigh- 
bors to us ?”—but it is far different wher 
the negro is placed on a level with the 
white here, eating out of the same poli- 
tical dish, and sleeping in the same po- 
litical bed, and John Chinaman is 
brought to take at hunger-wages the la- 
bor which the white man_ stands ready 
to do for a fair compensation. The 
working man sees that his only hope is 
in the’ Democratic party, which 'by its 
very nature, no matter what silly lead- 
ers may say or do, is pledged to destroy 
the equality of inférior races, and to re- 
store to the white race that proper and 
legitimate control of public affairs to 
which its intelligence and superior capa- 
city entitle it. Hence this political change 
which is going on, and will go on, until 
it ends in a revolution. The work is 
hastened by the blundering financial ma- 
nagement of Republican leaders, the 
grinding taxes imposed in ‘the shape of 
an exorbitant tariff of duties on. imports, 
the extravagance and imbecility of gov- 
ernment, and the corruption and vil 
lainy of that gang of thieves and ruf- 
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fians who assemble at Washington, and 
falsely assume to represent the people of 
these States. 

The negro, therefore, need have no 
hope that the Democratic party, should 
it obtain power, will respect a franchise 
that has been obtained by fraud, or will 
hesitate about repealing, at the first op- 
portunity, and by the quickest process, 
that gross villainy which is facetiously 
styled the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. While the negro is per- 
mitted to have a vote, he should give it 
as his legitimate masters direct. But he 
should not suffer them to defraud him 
of his rights in the matter. The black 
man furnishes one-fourth of the Repub- 
lican vote, and he is entitled to one- 
fourth of the offices at the hands of his 
allies. Let him demand and obtain 
them. And let him not be put off with 
inferiot positions, It is his right to be 
placed on the Republican ticket as a 
candidate for Congress—to have his due 
share of diplomajic honors—to exercise 
judicial power, and to sit, at some time, 
in the Presidential chair. It is his due 
from the Republicans that at least two 
of the judges of the Supreme Court 
should be of some shade between ma- 
hogany and ebony, that several colored 
brethren should dine with kings and 
emperors as envoys extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary, and that ebo> 
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shinned generals and flat-nosed admi- 
rals should give the land and sea forces 
the benefit of their wonderful mastery 
of the arts of war. All this he will ob- 
tain if he demands them of the Repub- 
lican party, for he holds nearly a mil 
lion of votes, and without those the pows 
er of the Republican party dies. We 
are told that he ‘‘crushed the rebel- 
lion,” that without. those the white 
troops of the North would have been 
beaten, and were hopeless of success un- 
til Sambo entered the field and gave 
the finishing blow. Grave doubts may 
exist as to that matter; but there can 
be no doubt that the abstraction. of the 
negro vote would leave® the’ tricksters 
and plunder-mongers who have turned 
the Federal Capitol into a den of thieves, 
in a contemptible minority. Let the 
negroes ask and obtain. But let them 
goto the right sources. The Demo- 
cratic party will give them no offices, 
and will strip them, as soon as possible, 
of the elective franchise. They may 
properly set down as an impudent cheat 
the man who, calling himself a Demo- 
crat, asserts otherwise. Whena Demo- 
cratic leader stoops to flatter them, and 
to court their ‘‘ sweet voices,” they must 
be the most idiotic negroes who do not 
treat him as an unblushing liar and an 
unprincipled knave. As such, let him 
abhor and shun him. 
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maiUNSET in the tropics! A 

“Wi great ball of refulgent fire sink- 

] ing down the western sky, and 
without a single cloud out of which to 
make a bank of violet or pyramid of gold, 
plunging into the broad expanse of sap- 
phire ocean ; heavy, fan-like foliage stir- 
ring with the fragrant breath of the 
newly risen land breeze, a chorus of in- 
sect voices: breaking into rejoicing, fea- 
thery palms waving their plumy crests, 
bananas raising their drooping boughs, 
cactuses rustling their broad leaves, royal 
flowers, for which botany has no name, 
flinging out their perfume like myriad 
censers, and the transparent veil of tro- 
pical gloaming falling like enchantment 
over the earth, that had seemed to pant 
under the fierce kisses of the Day-God a 
little while before, and the ocean that 
had lain in one unbroken sheen like a 
great glittering mirror, Earth, air and 
ocean seemed to say, ‘‘we breathe again!” 
And so, in less beautiful, but more intel- 
ligible language, said a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, who had left the dining- 
rocm behind them and assembled on a 
lawn that swept before one of the most 
charming residences on the outskirts of 
Kingston, in the Island of Jamaica. 
Against the feathery foliage of vivid 
green which surrounded them, their 
white-clad figures showed with admira- 
ble effect ; and as they sipped their after 
dinner coffee, with a soft dash of surf in 
their ears, with an air full of aromatic 
odors breathing over them, with a chain 
of blue, misty hills stretching away on 
one side, and the magnificent harbor of 
Port Royal on the other, with the glory 
of tropical nature around, and the divine 


opalescent sea outspread before, one 
might naturally have expected that their 
words would reflect, at least in a meas- 
ure, the beauty of the scene, and the 
voluptuous charm of the hour. Instead 
of this, their conversation had strayed 
far from the serene loveliness of Nature 
into the barren field of social ethics. 
They were talking of women and love— 
two subjects which mostly go together in 
the minds of the majority of mankind— 
and one of their number had advanced 
a theory of his own relative to the mat- 
ter. 

**It is my decided opinion,” said this 
gentleman—who, it was plain to see, 
owned a decided opinion on every point 
where an opinion of any sort was practi- 
cable—‘‘ that a woman’s love, and by 
love, of course, I mean a grande passion, 
can stand any test in the world, except- 
ing the test of ridicule. Reason has nc 
effect on it; expediency preaches in 
vain ; ill-treatment, scorn, neglect, it is 
proof against. But if ridicule once 
touches it, all is at an end. It'never 
survives the first blast of that.” 

‘*Do you speak from personal know- 
ledge, Mr. Fleming ?” asked one of the 
ladies of the group. ‘‘ Have you ever 
known an instance where a woman’s 
love died from the effect of ridicule?” 

‘*T have known countless instances, 
my dear Mrs. Denham,” replied Mr. Fle- 
ming. ‘In fact, I may safely say that I 
never knew an instance where it failed to 
do so.” 

‘‘A flirtation, or a mere fancy, per- 
haps, but surely not a strong, earnest 
case of real love ?” 

Mr. Fleming shrugged his shoulders. 
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“‘My dear madam, I would not pre- 
tend to recognize ‘ a strong, earnest case 
of real love,’ if I saw it. It would be 
something out of my line, and quite be- 
yond me, I am confident. But I have 
seen people as passionate and full of ar- 
dor as Juliet, and I can assure you that 
their love died ignominiously the ‘first 
moment that ridicule touched its object. 
If I were hopelessly enamored of a wo- 
man,” pursued the gentleman, extend- 
ing his hand with the action of an 
orator, and addressing the company in 
general, “‘and if this woman were so 
foolishly blind as to prefer some other 
man to me, do you think I would waste 
time in challenging or poisoning or 
painting him black as the devil? No— 
I would move heaven and earth to place 
him in aridiculous position, and I would 
then rest content, perfectly sure that in 
her mind disgust had forever taken the 
place of love toward him.” 

“I think you are mistaken,” said one 
or two of the gentlemen, while the ladies 
remained sagely silent. 

“Mistaken !” cried Mr. Fleming with 
some heat, the heat of a man unreason- 
ably contradicted. ‘‘ You better tell me 
I’m not sitting here, and you all are not 
sitting round me. Mistaken! If there 
be one thing more than another on which 
I pique myself, it is my consummate 
knowledge of feminine nature. You 
might as well try to teach Napoleon 
state-craft, as to dispute my ability to 
judge on this subject. I tell you” —and 
here an outspread hand came down with 
some force on the speaker’s knee— 
“‘hero-worship is the essence of woman’s 
love. She can’t love a man, forsooth, 
she must needs love a demigod; and 
since demigods don’t walk the earth 
these days, she is compelled to manu- 
facture one of her own worship. Now, 
you can imagine a demigod unfortuuate, 
or persecuted, or maligned—you can 
even imagine him a rascal without much 
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difficulty—but you can’t imagine him 
ridiculous. Make him ridiculous, there- 
fore, and down he tumbles from his pe- 
destal.”” 

‘*There’s a good deal in that,” said 
one languid, sallow-complexioned young 
gentleman, in a reflective tone. ‘I— 
well, really, I begin to think you are 
right, Fleming.” 

‘*T know I am right,” said Fleming, 
with the calm superiority of a man who 
feels his position to be unassailable. 
“If anybody doubts it——” 

‘“T doubt it,” said another gentleman, 
a tall, handsome man, of English aspect. 
**Tt sounds very well, but it is all non- 
sense, especially the demigod part. I 
don’t believe there is one woman in a 
thousand who builds up such a fancy as 
that. The most of them fall in love with 
a man, and know it as well as you or I 
do. They don’t expect anything remark- 
able of him, either; and if a little ridi- 
cule comes, their love is none the worse 
for it. As for the transcendental creatures 
who want a lover as transcendental as 
themselves, they must be such unutter- 
able bores that a man might be glad to 
be rid of them at any cost.” 

‘* Even at the cost of ridicule ?” 

“Yes, by Jove, even at the cost a. 
being ducked ina horse-pond, if neces- 
sary. I agree with you to a certain 
point, however,” the speaker went on. 
‘There is one test that no woman’s love 
will bear, and I incline to think that this 
test is disgrace.” 

** Disgrace!” cried the company in 
chorus, and then there was a tumult. 
The ladies denied, the gentlemen ques- 
tioned, there was cavil and doubt on all 
sides, and it was some time before any- 
thing likea lull could be obtained. Then 
the gentleman who had advanced this 
heterodox view, said quietly : 

“We have not heard Miss Caryl’s 
opinion yet.” 

He looked toward one of the ladies as 
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he spoke, and following the direction of 
his eyes, several other people looked 
also. The object of this scrutiny—a fair, 
stately girl, who bore such a striking re- 
semblarce to Mrs. Denham, that it was 
at once obvious that they were sisters— 
was sitting a little apart from the rest, 
and had taken no share in the discus- 
sion. Indeed, she was listening so at- 
tentively to something that a slender, 
dark-eyed man at her elbow was saying, 
that when her attention was thus directly 
demanded, she was obliged to ask some 
information about the point at issue. 
When this information had been given, 
her opinion was not long in following. 

“*If you mean it for a serious ques- 
tion,” she said, ‘‘I don’t think there 
can be a doubt of the answer. Ridicule 
would not be a pleasant thing, of course, 
and might shatter a little of that heroic 
glamour of which Mr. Fleming talks, but 
love worth calling love would never die 
trom such a trifling cause. Disgrace, 
however, is a different matter—I can 
well believe that in an honorable mind 
no passion would survive that.” 

** But my dear Helen !” cried two or 
three ladies, ‘‘suppose the disgrace were 
undeserved ?” 

** Still it would be disgrace. A stain 
is a stain, let it come how it will. And 
then, it seldom is undeserved. For my 
part, I am thoroughly incredulous of 
innocence suffering the penalty of 
guilt.” 

**You are quite right,” saidone of the 
gentlemen. ‘Not once in a hundred 
cases is there really such a thing. Yet 
every criminal of every degree, accord- 
ing to his showing, is an injured man. 
I really believe that a convict from the 
galleys would——. Good heavens, Du- 
chatel, what is the matter? Are you 
going to faint?” 

‘* Hardly,” said the person addressed 
—the same dark-eyed man who was sit- 
ting next Miss Caryl—but he was white 
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even to the lips, and the smile he gave 
was very forced. ‘‘I think the conver- 
sation has taken a very disagreeable 
turn, however. Fleming, you ought to 
be sent to Coventry for introducing such 
a subject.” 

‘The subject was not of my introduc- 
tion,” said Fleming, carelessly, ‘I 
stated my views, but Seabrook chose to 
dissent from them, and he has wandered 
in consequence—heaven only knows 
where! What is the point of all this 
talk, I confess, I don’t see.” 

“‘The point is, that we are going to 
fall in love with some dreadful person, 
and find out the truth about him, and 
fall out again,” said a young lady, light- 
ly. ‘* Not a very agreeable prospect, I 
think. Mrs. Denham, is it to-morrow 
night that we pay a visit to the Mer- 
cure? ~ That is ratner an abrupt change 
of subject, I know, but I adore’ French- 
men—Mr. Duchatel, you need not 
trouble yourself to bow—and I want 
to meet those charming officers again.” 

**Yes, it is to-morrow night,” said 
Mrs. Denham, who was the hostess of 
the party. ‘‘I received.a note from the 
captain this morning, reminding me of 
the engagements. There is to be an 
entertainment on board the vessel, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘‘ That will be charming,” said Miss 
Caryl. ‘A party on shipboard is really 
the pleasantest thing in the world. Do 
you remember how much we enjoyed the 
ball given by the officers of the Cadmus? 
I never feel so English as when I am on 
board a royal frigate. Mr. Duchatel, it 
will be your turn to glow with patriotic 
arder to-morrow night.” 

“< Yes,” said Mr. Duchatel; and then 
he stopped, hesitated, finally went on 
hurriedly, ‘I hardly think I can accom- 
pany you to the vessel. 1 have business 
—a positive engagement—that will de- 
tain me in Kingston.” 

‘What! not accompany us!” cried 
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several voices. ‘‘ O, that is quite impos- 
sible. We will not -suffer such a deser- 
tion. Mrs. Denham, tell him that he 
must come.” 

‘¢] would rather tell him how sorry we 
will all be if he does not,” said Mrs. 
Denham, smiling. ‘‘ Mr. Duchatel, you 
surely are not in earnest ?” 

‘¢T am confident Mr. Duchatel is not,” 
said Mr. Seabrook, very much to every- 
body’s surprise, for it was well known 
that there was no good feeling between 
those two. ‘‘ He forgets that he will be 
depriving himself not only of that patri- 
otic ardor of which Miss Caryl speaks, 


but also of the pleasure of feeling at 


home. A great pleasure, at an easy 
cost, for, in point of law, a French ship 
is French ground, you know.” 

The last words were spoken signifi- 
cantly—so significantly that more than 
one person noticed their expression, and 
noticed also the start that Duchatel gave. 
Once more he turned ‘pale, but this time 
he did not look as if he was going to 
faint. On the contrary, he raised his 
head with the air of one who receives a 
challenge, and his dark eyes flashed 
haughtily as he looked at the speaker. 
Their glances crossed like two swords; 
then the young Frenchman turned to 
his hostess. 

“‘T was quite in earnest, my dear Mrs. 
Denham ; but, of course, I need not say 
that if you desire my presence I am at 
your command—for the Mercure, or 
elsewhere.” * 

“‘T desire it undoubtedly,” said Mrs. 
Denham, with the grace of a pretty wo- 
man, whose will has always been law to 
all around her. ‘‘ Iam much obliged 
to you for yiclding so readily—I hate 
obstinate people. That point, then, is 
satisfactorily settled. Now, suppose we 
have some music. Annie, dear, will you 
sing?” 
~ While the young lady so addressed 
was clearing her throat and tuning her 
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guitar, Duchatel pushed back his chair, 
and rising, left the group. Night had 
fallen by this time, but it was that glo- 
rious night of the tropics, which is hard- 
ly deeper than the twilight of the tempe- 
rate zones. The warm earth seemed 
exhaling perfumes, the luminous heaven 
flooded all things with the silver light of 
its brilliant constellations, and the divine 
murmur of the sea waxed fuller and: 
fuller in his ears, as he left the lawn be- 
hind, and wandered toward the beach. 
Soon he was pacing up and down, with 
the tide flowing softly at his feet, and a 
storm of bitter thoughts tearing his 
heart and darkening his fagé./n the 
midst of this conflict a hand fell.on his 
shoulder, and turning suddenly he faced 
Seabrook. . The two men looked at each 
other for a moment—a child might 
have seen that there was no love in that 
look—and then the last comer said 
quietly : 

‘There is nothing like the beach on 
such a night as this. I admired your 
taste, and so I followed your example. 
Will you give me a light for my cigar?” 

Duchatel gave the light in silence. 
Then they turned and paced side by 
side, neither of them speaking, and no 
sound audible save the soft monotone of 
the surf, and the strains of music now 
and then floating down from the lawn 
above. Again it was Seabrook who 
spoke first—carelessly and languidly. 

‘* How clearly one is able to distin- 
guish all the shipping in the harbor !— 
and what a fine sight the. Mercure is as 
she lies yonder! I see a lantern at her 
peak, which .means, of course, that her 
captain is on shore. All Kingston 
seems to be going crazy over these offi- 
cers. You ought to be flattered, Du- 
chatel, as a Frenchman.” 

‘Tam not enough of a Frenchman to 
feel any interest in the matter,” said Du- 
chatel shortly. 

‘*Then, perhaps, it really is a bore to 
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you to go on board that vessel to-morrow 
night? If so, 1 hope you won't allow 
anything I said to make you force your 
inclination. Mrs. Denham, I am sure, 
would not press the point, and it might 
be safer for you to remain on shore.” 

The young Frenchman frowned dark- 
ly, and his slight, nervous hands clench- 
ed themselves, as if he would have liked 
to grasp the other’s throat. 

“‘ What do you mean by ‘safer?’” he 
asked hoarsely. 

**1 don’t think I need to tell you what 
I mean,” Seabrook answered coolly. 
*¢Come, Duchatel, we need not fence in 
the dark. . I know who and what you 
are as well as you know it yourself, but 
it is no concern of mine to meddle with 
your past, unless you force me to do so. 
If I strip all disguises from you it will 
be. only in self-defence—remember 
that !” , 

‘*Suppose I defy you to do your 
worst ?” 

**T don’t think you will do that, espe- 
cially after I have stated the matter 
plainly. You are an admirer of Miss 
Caryl. So am I. You can not marry 
her. I meanto doso. We started as 
equals on a fair field, but of late I have 
fancied that you were gaining the advan- 
tage of me. Now, I have only to speak 
one word and all your chances are over, 
so entirely over, that a proud woman, 
like Miss Caryl, would not recognize 
you as an acquaintance if she met you 
to-morrow. Instead of speaking this 
word, however, I come to you and say— 
drop your attentions to her, remove 
yourself out of her path, and neither she 
nor any one else shall ever learn from 
me who and what you are. Refuse to 
do so, and—well, I don’t think your 
friends here will speak to you quite as 
cordially as. usual to-morrow morning. 
These are my conditions—accept or re- 
ject them, as you please.” 
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**T deny your right to make any con- 
ditions in such a matter.” 

‘“We were not discussing a right but 
a power, and I suppose you will hardly 
deny my possession of that. Besides, 
you gain everything and lose nothing by 
the plan I propose. I can scarcely think 
you meant to marry Miss Caryl without 
telling her your history.” 

** My God, no!” 

‘““Well, her words to-night have 
showed you what you might expect in 
such case. If she loved you as much as 
ever woman loved man, you might wreck 
her happiness by your avowal, but you 
would never induce her to link her 


fate with your’s, or to bear the name of 
” 


Duchatel threw up his hand with a 
quick gesture of silence. 

**Hush !” he said fiercely. ‘‘I won’t 
answer for keeping my hands from your 
throat if you once utter that word. As 
it is, the temptation. is strong enough, 
God knows! However, you are right. 
If our cases were reversed, I doubt if 
I should act as well as you are doing. I 
am sure I should hesitate at nothing to 
save the woman I loved from—I heard 
what she said to-night, though. I heard 
evety bitter word of it—after that, what 
is the good of talking? I accept your 
conditions. There! Now leave me.” 

Seabrook turned away, stopped a mo- 
ment, came back. 

‘‘T have only one thing to add,” he 
said gravely. ‘‘ You better not trust 
yourself on board the Mercure.” 

** Why not?” 

“Simply because it is a risk. You 
may have enemies here. The means ot 
information which were open to me are 
also open to them, and, if you ave once 
known arid set foot on that vessel, you 
are’ lost.” 

“Yes,” 


said the other, recklessly, 
“but what does it matter? I would 
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never be taken, you may be sure. I 
would sell my life dearly, and that would 
be the end of it—a better end than I 
have any right to expect. Thank you 
for your advice, however, and—good- 
night.” 

“‘Good-night!” echoed Seabrook. 
Then he threw his cigar away, and took 
his course back to the lawn—the soft 
dash of the surf receding, and the strains 
of music growing clearer as he advanced, 
while the man whom he had left behind 
went to the water’s edge and asked him- 
self if there was any reason why he 
should not cast life and all its burden 
down on those gently rippling waves. 


The ball to be given on board the 
French frigate Mercure was a matter of 
great interest to all Kingston—to the 
unwashed canaille, as well as the brilliant 
beau monde—and consequently it was 
not a small number of the former class 
who, on the evening when it was to take 
place, gathered about the place of em- 
barkation and watched the boats taking 
off their freights of festive company to 
the side of the brilliantly illuminated 
vessel. Among these watchers was one 
who persistently kept a place nearer the 
landing than any one else had been able 
to gain, and who observed with quick, 
eager interest, every face among the 
many constantly passing. He was a 
short, thick-set man, dressed in sailor 
costume, and of a swart repulsive coun- 
tenance, which was adorned by a patch 
over one eye. He smoked a pipe as 
short and thick-set as himself, and in 
doing so displayed a hand elaborately 
tattoed with a blue anchor and other 
nautical devices. Still there was some- 
thing about him which did not look like 
a sailor, and this, together with his 
phlegmatic taciturnity, attracted the 
attention of: the crowd so much that, 
whenever there were ‘no fine ladies and 
gentlemen at whom to stare, they 
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amused themselves by jeers and jokes at 
him—jeers and jokes of which their ob- 
ject took not the slightest notice. Well- 
loaded boats had been going to the ship 
for some time, when at last the Denham 


_party—comprising some three or four 


ladies and as many gentlemen—arrived, 
and prepared to embark in the captain’s 
gig, which the captain had gallantly sent 
for them. A murmur of admiration ran 
through the crowd—for some ot the love- 
liest faces and loveliest toilettes that had 
been seen that night were in this party 
—but the silent sailor took no part in the 
demonstration. He shifted his position, 
however, and pressed so far forward that 
he was summarily pushed aside by one 
of the gentlemen who was leading a lady 
in filmy draperies down to the boat. 
‘* How insolent-these rascals are!” said 
this gentleman, who chanced to be Mr. 
Seabrook; but the lady, who was Miss 
Caryl, smiled a little, as she answered, 
“‘We can surely afford to pardon them, 
since they only want to admire us.” 
And, as she said this, she looked back 
to see what had become of the man 
whom her companion had nearly 
knocked down. She saw him in the act 
of slipping something into the hand of 
Duchatel, who was just behind her. No 
sooner had he accomplished this than 
he’ stepped back and vanished from 


sight. 


There was a flavor of mystery in this 
brief pantomime that excited her curio- 
sity. But she was a jewel among wo- 
men; she had discretion enough to hold 
her tongue, and only kept her eye on 
the young Frenchman when they enter- 
ed the boat and were pulling toward the 
vessel. Her attention was rewarded by 
seeing him open a slip of paper, and 
read a few lines pencilled within, but 
what was the nature and purport of 
those few lines nothing in his tace in- 
formed her. It did not change by even 
so much asa shade, and when he look- 
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ed up—crushing - the paper in his hand, 
and dropping it over the boat into the 
water—it was to answer some light sally 
of his next neighbor as carelessly and 
lightly as it had been spoken. Still « 
woman’s glance is keen—especially if 
any more than ordinary interest sharpen 
it—and Helen Caryl felt confident that 
all was not well with the young man. 
She remembered that, by a species of 
social exaction very well known to wo- 
men of a certain stamp, Mrs. Denham 
had absolutely forced him to make one 
of the party, and, let him be gay as he 
would, she saw plainly that his inclina- 
tion was toward.the shore they were 
leaving behind, and not in the bright 
scene they were approaching. It is 
useless to deny that the young lady felt 
a little piqued by this knowledge—for 
many things had concurred to make her 
believe that where her presence shone 
there would always be sunlight for Louis 
Duchatel—but still she was magnani- 
*. motfs enough to wish that her sister had 
been more considerate of his obvious re- 
luctance, to wish also that he could be 
gratified in his desire toremain in King- 
ston, and even to cast about in her mind 
for some means of accomplishing this 
end. She was still considering the point 
—and puzzling Mr. Seabrook a good 
deal by her grave silence—when the boat 
reached its destination, 7. ¢.: the ship. 
Immediately her attention was engrossed 
by the brilliant ball-room into which the 
deck had been metamorphosed, and by 
the gallant cavaliers who thronged 
around her.. As she was at once the 
prettiest woman and richest heiress in 
all Jamaica, the officers of the Mercure 
were not a whit behind her other admir- 
ers in point of devotion, and it was some 
time before she could find an opportuni- 
ty to carry out an expedient which. had 
Suggested itself for Duchatel’s release. 
At last, however, she managed to dis- 
perse her staff in various directions, on 
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various errands, and, before'any of them 
could return, she approached the young 
Frenchman, who chanced to be standing 
quite apart and quite alone. 

‘¢Mr. Duchatel,” she said—and how 
the clear, silvery voice made him start— 
‘*T find that I have left something quite 
important—in fact, my dancing shoes— 
behind. The captain is good enough 
to say that his gig shall be sent back for 
them, and Iam hold enough to ask if 
you will go on the same errand. I could 
write a note to my maid, only it would 
be more trouble, and, somehow, I fancy 
you will not mind the service.” 

**T shall be highly honored,” . said 
Duchatel; but a hot, sharp pang shot 
through his hear}. Had Seabrook told 
her, and was this a mere stratagem de- 
vised in kindness to take him out of dan- 
ger? Hecould not help thinking so, 
and the thought made his tone cold and 
hard—so cold and hard that the young 
lady hesitated a moment before going 
on. 

**T know you are here against your 
own wishes,” she said, hurriedly. ‘It 
was very inconsiderate of Bertha to urge 
the matter, and—and, if you care to do 
so, you can send the boat back without 
returning yourself. I will make your 
excuses to her.” 

‘* You are very good,” said Duchatel, 
bitterly, for he felt now that his surmise 
was correct, and that all was known. 
‘*T ought to be deeply obliged to you,’s 
cried he, with a sudden burst of passion 
that made her start, ‘‘ but mon Dieu! 
I am only a man, and I feel utterly reck- 
less of the danger around me, and the 
fate before me—utterly prepared to meet 
both, since you know all, and knowing 
it, are willing to dismiss me like this.” 

“The danger around you !=-the fate 
before you !” cried Miss Caryl, all aghast. 
‘Good Heavens! what do you mean? 
—and what do you think I mean? I 
only know that you are anxious to be in 
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Kingston, and I only thought—forgive 
me again if I am bold—that I would 
give you the opportunity of going with- 
out the trouble of an explanation with 
Bertha, That was all, I assure you, 
and if—and if there is any reason why 
you should be there, pray go at once.” 

_ There is every reason why I should 
be there,” said he, hoarsely, and a sud- 
den impulse, half of despair, halt of 
recklessness, came to him to tell her all. 
‘“‘T accept your offer, and. I am glad to 
owe this—a greater debt than you think 
—to your kindness. I may as well tell 
you that I have only been waiting a fa- 
vorable moment to slip away, but this 
is a better plan. I knew all along that 


it was a risk worse than the risk of death 
to set foot on this vessel, but I received 
awarning yonder’—he pointed to the 
sltore—‘‘ which tells me it is more than 
arisk, which tells me that I ama free 
man only because the bloodhoynds.on 


my track have not yet reached me, but 
that if I will remain here another hour, 
I will be arrested.” 

‘* Arrested !” 

‘Yes, arrested. Arrested as—”’ He 
stopped, his lips quivered, and he ab- 
solutely seemed incapable of uttering 
-the word next on them; but after a mo- 
ment he coquered himself, and with one 
grim effort wrenched out the hateful syl- 
lables, and flung them at his listener— 
‘*as an escaped convict from the penal 
settlement of Cayenne !” 

Everything grew black before Helen 
Caryl’s eyes—the brilliant deck, with its 
shifting crowd, the broad, moonlit bay, 
even the face and form of the man be- 
fore her faded away as she sat down 
white and shuddering, gasping for 
breath, and unable to utter a word. 
Through the thick mist Duchatel’s voice 
fell on her ear, muffled and yet distinct— 
a voice vibrating with strange agony and 
Stranger passion. 

‘I might have spared you this, but I 
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knew you would hear it sooner or ater, 
and I preferred to tell you myself. . You 
think, no doubt, that I have been a vil- 
lain to meet you as I have done with this 
knowledge ever between us. But there 
are some temptations beyond man’s 
strength, and I thought—O, God! what 
a wild, mad dream it was!—that if you 
once loved me you might come to me, 
despite this shadow of disgrace.. Your 
words last night shivered that. hope for- 
ever. I know now that, in youreyes ‘a 
stain is @ Stain, let it come how it will, 
and that if I could prove myself :as in- 
nocent as the saints of God, you would 
turn away from me all the same. This 
thought was one thing that made me 
reckless enough to come here to-night. 
I knew I would never be taken alive, and 
I felt willing to throw away my life, if 
the worst came to the worst, in. one wild 
struggle for freedom. But I am cooler 
now, and I see that this would be only 
melodramatic folly. So I will go. I 
must beg you to make my excuses to 
Mrs, Denham—and my adieux. I leave 
Kingston to-morrow, and will nat see 
her again.” 

Miss Caryl made a motion with her 
hand as if she wished to speak, but he 
did not see, or else did not heedit. He 
turned quickly away, and as he.did so, 
the captain of the Mercure, attended by 
a half military, half official-looking per- 
sonage and one or two marines, came 
across the deck. The gallant seaman 
looked annoyed—evidently the duty thus 
forced upon him was but little to his 


‘taste—and quitting his companions ab- 


ruptly, he came to Miss Caryl’s side. 

‘* Mademoiselle, will you allow me—” 
he began hurriedly. But in a moment 
she divined what he meant, and rose 
with a strange eagerness on her pale face 
and parted lips. 

‘* What is the matter?” she demand- 
ed. ‘‘What is the meaning of this? 
Is Mr. Duchatel to be arrested here, 
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where. he is one of your own invited 
guests?” 

*<] regret to say that it is a matter of 
necessity,” said the handsome sailor, 
looking surprised, tor naturally he had 
not expected this knowledge from her. 
‘‘ The authorities of Cayenne demand 
him as a convict whose term of penal 
service has not expired, and I cannot 
refuse to comply with the demand.” 

‘* And you seize him on your own 
ship, where he came trusting in your 
faith ?” 

** Mademoiselle, this ship is in French 
territory, and he should have known it. 
I would be guilty of a grave offence if I 
connived at his escape, or refused to aid 
the arrest.” 

“« But at least for common justice sake 
you can—” 

She broke off abruptly, with a cry of 
terror—a cry that was echoed from more 
than one throat, as the report of a pistol 
ran sharply ove: the deck, as above the 
pealing music and dancing feet, sounded 
the scuffle and tramp of a deadly strug- 
gle, as a figure bounding suddenly for- 
ward, dashed over the taffrail of the ves- 
sel, and, as simultaneously with its 
plunge into the water, the sentinels’ 
guns flashed forth, ploughing the waves 
with a rain of bullets. 

In a moment all was uproar and com- 
motion among the guests, and when a 
rumor flashed through the crowd that it 
was Duchatel who had been arrested, 
who had fought so fiercely, and who had 
escaped, they thronged the side of the 
vessel, watching eagerly the boat that 
had been lowered, and was bounding 
forward in pursuit of the bold swimmer. 
For awhile the chase was a very exciting 
one, and it was doubtful whether the 
man would not win; but, as was after- 
wards learned, he had been wounded by 
one of the shots fired from the ship, and 
the exhaustion consequent upon the loss 
of blood, and the struggle that had pre- 
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ceded it, was too much for him. His 
vigorous strokes slackened and weaken- 
ed, the pursuers behind drew nearer and 
nearer, and at last, when insensibility 
had come, and he was in the very act of 
sinking, they gained his side, drew him 
into the boat, laid him like one dead in 
the bottom of it, and retraced their 
course to where the Mercure lay, hung 
fore and aft with lights, and glittering 
like a fairy palace. 

When the excitement had somewhat 
subsided, inquiries into the true state of 
the matter were naturally made, and 
every body soon knew that the young 
Frenchman who had been for many 
months the social favorite, par excel- 
lence, of Jamaica, was nothing more nor 
less than an escaped convict of Cayenne. 
Tempering the horror and dismay of 
this a little, was the fact that he hid 
been sentenced to the galleys for of- 
fences of a political nature, and there- 
fore was not to be placed on a level with 
convicts of the baser kind. The officers 
of the Mercure all knew him by reputa- 
tion, all remembered the time of his 
trial, and all assured his shocked friends 
and late entertainers that he was a cri- 
minal of the highergrade, for even govern- 
ments make distinction in crime. But 
all this did not mitigate the horrible 
truth that he was a convict—a convict 
who had been branded with the fiery 
signet of the ¢rvavaux forcés, who had 
worked with ball and chain, and who 
now lay heavily ironed, ready to be taken 
back to to death in life from which he 
had once escaped. It would be hard to 
say whether indignation or pity waxed 
most high among the people who a few 
hours before had liked him so cordially; 
but nobody wondered that Mrs. Denham 
insisted on’ returning home. 

‘Tt was my fault that he came here,” 
she cried, with a burst of genuine emo- 
tion. ‘Oh, if I had only known, I 
would have done anything in the world 
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sooner than have urged him to such a 
thing. It is shameful—it is terrible, and 
I would not stay here for the world. It 
breaks my heart to think of him, and to 
stay here and dance. I should hate my- 
self if I could do it. Send for Helen. 
Will somebody please go after my sis- 
ter?” 

Several somebodies volunteered for 
this service, and after a while Miss Caryl 
came, very pale, but quite composed in 
demeanor. She agreed with her sister 
that it would be better to go; and in a 
few minutes they took their departure. 
As they pulled across the bay, with the 
gleaming ship behind them, and the 
quiet town before, Miss Caryl buried her 
face in her hands, and wondered dimly 
and vaguely it any thing in the future 
would ever make amends for the bitter- 
ness of this hour. 


Six months later, a graceful: little 
yacht was running rapidly before a fa- 
vorable wind, along the coast of Vene- 
zuela, bearing a gay party bound on a 
pleasure trip to Brazil and the region of 
the La Plata. She bore the name of 
the Greyhound, and was well known 
throughout the West Indies and in the 
Carribbean Sea, as the property of a 
wealthy Englishman, a Mr. Seabrook, 
who for more than a year had been lin- 
gering amid the odorous calm of the 
tropical seas, and in the fairy beauty of 
the tropical islands without cause or 
reason whatever, unless that cause and 
Teason were to be found in Helen Caryl’s 
eyes and smiles. The good people of 
Jamaica rather inclined to think that it 
might be found there; but still it was 
Strange that his evident admiration came 
to no result, and that after many months 
Miss Caryl was Miss Caryl still:, No- 
body, however, was inclined to blame 
Mr. Seabrook for this delay; but every- 
body, on the contrary, said that: Miss 
Caryl was shamefully in fault, that she 
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ought to settle the matter one way or 
another, and that if she was absurd 
enough to refuse such an advantageous 
offer, she would deserve—well, really, 
there was no telling what she would not 
deserve in the opinion of her friends and 
acquaintances. 

Still the months went on, and Miss 
Caryl herself did not seem to. be of. this 
opinion. She gave Mr. Seabrook’s suit 
very little encouragement, and if he re- 
solutely persevered, it was more because 
he felt confident of his own power to 
succeed at last, than because there was 
any tangible hope of such an event. It 
was with great difficulty that he drew 
from her anything that in the least de- 
gree savored of encouragement; and 
when with much trouble he persuaded 
her to take a voyage in his yacht, she 
consented more on account of Mrs. Den- 
ham, who was eagerly anxious’ to go, 
than from any regard to her own wishes, 
or consideration of his. He saw this, 
and it made him set his teeth with a con- 
siderable degree of exasperation; but 
he was a-man of singular resolution, and 
had long since adopted the motto of 
Philip of Spain: ‘‘ Time and I against 
any two.” When he told Duchatel that 
night on the beach that he meant to 
marry this woman, he had stated an in- 
tention which was to him fixed asa fact, 
and in which he never moved from that 
hour to the one when she sat by his side 
on the deck of the Greyhound, and 
while the west was filled with orange and 
crimson clouds, and. the short, tropical 
twilight deepened round them, he told 
her how lIqng he had loved her, and ask- 
ed her to be his wife. She was:not a 
woman to be thrown into confusion by 
a thing of this. kind, especially when it 
was merely an open avowal of what she 
had long known; -but-still she hesitated, 
and finally told him that she could not 
give an immediate answer, 

** It-is not. that: I don’t appreciate all 
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you tell me,” she said; “nor that I 
doubt anything which you profess. But 
Iam not certain of myself—of my own 
wishes and desires in the matter. If you 
do not mind, and if I might take a few 
days for consideration—” 

Here he interrupted and assured her 
that she might take any number ot days 
that she pleased; and if he might only 
hope in the interval, and if she would 
only promise to be his at last, he would 
be content. 

**T cannot exactly promise that,” she 
said, smiling, ‘‘ forif I did, where would 
be the use of considering? But I will 
try to see if I love you well enough to 
marry you, and if I do, you may be sure 
that I will tell you so.” 

‘* If you love me at all, marry me, and 
I will soon make you love me enough to 
satisfy yourself.” 

**Y would rather be sure of that be- 
forehand,” she said gravely. And then 
she put an end to the conversation by 
rising and walking away. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Seabrook felt that he had gained an 
important step, and he went to sleep 
that night in a very contented frame of 
mind. 

The next day a heavy squall overtook 
them, and although the little yacht wea- 
thered it gallantly, she was so badly 
crippled that they were obliged to put 
into the first port for repairs. This port 
chanced to be that of Cayenne. The 
ladies, who had been seasick, were all 
below—the gentlemen mostly followed 
their example, and Mr. Seabrook was 
pacing the deck alone, when the sailing- 
master came up with his report. He 
made it in quite a matter of course way, 
and evidently was as little prepared for 
opposition as for the tone in which that 
opposition came. 

“‘D—n the repairs,” said Mr. Sea- 
brook, frowning darkly. ‘‘ You must 
be crazy, Watson, to tell me that a sin- 
gle breath of bad weather has crippled 
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the yacht so much that we must put 
into that infernal place. It shall not be 
done—not if she has sprung a leak in 
every plank. Where are we ?—whatare 
our bearings ?” 

** We are in soundings, sir, and not 
more than sixty miles from the coast of 
Guiana. If we turn her head to the 
westward, and run down the shore, we 
can anchor in Cayenne to-morrow.” _ 

‘* It shall not be done, I tell you— not 
for any consideration. There can be no 
real necessity. Confound it! was there 
ever such ill luck? Run for Surinam, 
if you choose—if you must put in some- 
where.” 

* Surinam, sir, is nearly three times 
as distant as Cayenne, and it is my duty 
to tell you that the yacht is badly dis- 
abled. I don’t like the look of the skies, 
either; and if another squall overtakes 
her in this plight, I don’t see how she 
will be able to weather it.” 

Mr. Seabrook looked round with a 
frowning brow. He could see for him- 
selt the condition of the little craft, 
which seemed a mere cockle-shell in the 
midst of the still angry sea, and lay 
pitching and tossing with crippled yards 
and torn sails, while the lowering clouds 
above gave promise of anything but fair 
weather. He was a moderately good 
sailor when he chose to open his eyes— 
and he opened them now very gravely. 
The condition of matters was more se- 
rious than he thought, and he dared not 
trifle with such danger as might possibly 
threaten them. He could scarcely ana- 
lyze, scarcely account for his intense re- 
luctance to put into Cayenne; but the 
fact of the reluctance was undoubted. 
He shrank morbidly from turning the 
yacht’s head in that direction . and yet, 
he perceived that Watson was right, and 
that it must be done. He had one short, 
fierce struggle with himself—a struggle 
in which Helen Caryl’s safety was weigh- 
ed against the danger of recalling to her 
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mind one whom she had better forget ; 
and then he turned away, saying ab- 
‘ruptly, ‘Do it, if it must be done,” and 
‘walked moodily forward by himself. The 
order was not long in being obeyed ; the 
yacht’s head was quickly brought round 
to the westward, and she was soon mak- 
ing as much speed as was compatible 
with her condition, for the coast of 
French Guiana. By nightfell the next 
evening she anchored in the harbor of 
Cayenne. 

When morning—the fresh, refulgent 
morning of the tropics— broke, and the 
yachting party assembled once more on 
deck, they could scarcely believe that 
the fair scene before them was indeed 
that famous Cayenne which to all read- 
ers of French literature is fraught with 
such unutterable horrors, and the very 
name of which is a synonyme for suffer- 
ing worse than death. Accustomed as 
they all were to the glory of tropicai na- 
ture, they could scarcely restrain iucir 
admiration for the beautiful prospect 
spread before them—the glassy bay dot- 
ted with shipping, the luxuriant shore 
rich in vegetation, the distant moun- 
tains robed in heavenly azure, the fairy 
islands rising like cones out of the deep 
blue water, and densely wooded with 
feathery foliage to their very crests. 
Even the ramparts, the cannon, the pacing 
sentinels, and flying flags, had a charm 
of their own, and gave animation to the 
picturesque scene, on which the burning 
sun of a perpetual summer was gazing 
down. Only one person shuddered as 
she looked, and thought how much of 
human anguish might lie beneath this 
veil, as she thought of a night six months 
back, of the Mercure gleaming with 
lights, and echoing with music, of the 
pale lips that had said, “‘If you loved 
me, you would come to me, despite this 
shadow of disgrace,” of the deadly 
struggle, and of the breathless chace 
across the harbor of Port Royal. She 
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had never heard of Duchatel since then. 
She wondered if he was here now—here, 
eating out his heart: in bitter despair— 
and as she wondered, leaning agaifist 
the taffrail qnite alone, a step approach- 


_ ed, and a voice sounded at her side. 


*‘1 know of whom you are thinking,” 
said Mr, Seabrook. ‘‘ Poor Duchatel! 
This place recalls his sad fate very vivid- 
ly. More on his account than on any 
other, I' was reluctant to enter here. It 
is terrible, is it not, to think that no 
doubt he is yonder ?” 

He pointed, as he spoke, toward the 
shore where formidable cannon glanced 
through the lustrous, overhanging fo- 
liage; and Helen Caryl shivered from 
head to foot. 

‘*It is more than terrible,” she said, 
in alowtone. ‘It is almost unbeara- 
ble. Mr. Seabrook, do you know, can 
you tell me, how long is his term of ser- 
vitude ?” 

**For life,” said Mr. Seabrook, who 
was glad that she had asked the ques- 
tion, and still more glad to be able ta 
answer it. ‘‘ He is for life, and having 
escaped once, there is not the least 
chance that he will ever escape again— 
alive. Poor fellow! It is hard on him; 
and yet, if people will conspire, of course 
they must take their chances of such an, 
end.” 

** How long are we to remain here?” 
asked Miss Caryl, still looking at. the 
shore. 

‘Not an hour longer than can be 
helped, you may rest assured. I have 
already told Watson that as soon as the 
yacht is at all ship-shape, he must run 
her down to Surinam for the rest of the 
repairs. I suppose it is because I have 
known Duchatel that the very air of this 
place has a prison taint to me.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Seabrook’s im- 
patience, and it was very genuine impa- 
tience, too, several days elapsed before 
Watson would admit that the yacht was 
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ready, even for the run to Surinam. At 
last, however, the pressure on him be- 
came too strong, and one evening it was 
announced that they would weigh an- 
chor the next morning at daylight. 
Everybody concerned heard the intelli- 
gence with pleasure, congratulations 
were cordially exchanged, and when 
they retired to their respective state- 
rooms, Miss Caryl was perhaps the only 
member who did not sleep more soundly 
for the news. She, however, was wake- 
ful—strangely wakeful—and more than 
once she’ drew back the blind of the 
window at the head of her berth and 
looked out. The night was moonless, 
but the stars shone over all things with 
the brilliant lustre of tropical constella- 
tions, and the outline of the shore was 
distinctly visible across the sleeping ex- 
panse of bay. “It seems cruel to go 


away and leave him here,” she said, 


half aloud, and as she said it she saw a 
flash on shore, and caught the distant 
report of a musket. A moment later 
came other flashes, other reports, and 
then, distinctly borne across the still wa- 
ter, the roll of a drum beating to arms. 
In a few minutes the heavy boom of 
cannon broke on her ear, and then she 
knew what it meant—she knew that a 
convict had escaped. 

Almost unconsciously she sprang to 
her feet, and throwing the window wide 
open, leaned far out, her ‘heart* beating 
almost to suffocation, and her eyes strain- 
‘ing eagerly toward the-land. What she 
expected to see, it-is ‘impossible to say, 
but she soon found that she could dis- 
tinguish nothing. The mantle of night 
hung heavily over the scene; and al- 
though the commotion on shore was evi- 
dent enough, the shifting lights, the 
shots, the signals—still this commojion 
was only a dim, distant panorama. It 
told her nothing—not even whether the 
escape had been’ successful. Before she 
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knew what she was about, she caught 
herself praying that it might be so; and 
then she checked herself, smothering 
back the strong instinct, the overpower- 
ing conviction that the man thus pur- 
sued like a wild beast was the same from 
whom she had parted six months before 
on the deck of the Mercure. At last 
excitement overpowered her. She threw 
on her dress and a light wrapping and 
went on deck. No sooner had she set 
foot there than she saw at once that not 
a little interest was astir. The half do- 
zen sailors who composed the crew were 
grouped about the side of the vessel, 
eagerly watching the shore, while from 
the after deck Mr. Seabrook and Wat- 
son were engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. These were not so much interest- 
ed, however, but that the former at once 
caught sight of a lady’s presence on 
deck, and hastened forward to meet and 
reassure her. He gave a start not un- 
mixed with pleasure when he saw who it 
was, 

Ts it you, Miss Caryl? I thought it 
was Mrs. Denham, who had grown so 
nervous that she was obliged to come to 
remonstrate with me about the cannon. 
I was just preparing a list of apologies 
for such inconsiderate conduct on the 
part of the French guns.” 

‘‘Never mind about the apologies,” 
said Miss Caryl, smiling faintly. ‘‘ Tell 
me if ‘I am right in supposing that a 
convict has escaped ?” 

‘* Evidently one has attempted to do 
so.” 

‘* And do you think he has succeed- 
ed?” . 

“‘ That is impossible to’say. I incline 
to think so, however—they would not 
have fired the cannon else.” 

‘* And what direction has he taken” 

‘‘ Towards the open country, I sup- 
pose, of course; but we can tell nothing 
from here, you know. It is a lovely 
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night, isn’t it? Suppose you stay for a 
while, and watch the course of events a 
little further ?” 

Consenting readily, she went with him 
to the after-deck, and they paced up and 
down together. The alarm having been 
given, the commotion on shore partially 
subsided, but it was very evident that 
no capture had been made; lights still 
gleamed, shots were still fired, though 
the last seemed to be merely random. 
Suddenly Miss Caryl went and leaned 
over the taffrail. 

“I thought I saw something out there 
onthe water,” she said, ‘‘ something 
like—like a man’s hand.” 

“This is exactly the light in which to 
fancy any thing,” said her companion, 
following her. ‘‘ You are excited, too; 
and I should not be surprised if you saw 
a man’s head next.” 

“It looked singularly like a hand, 
though.” 

‘“No doubt it did, and—good Hea- 
vens! what is that?” 

They hushed their breath to listen, 
and the next moment there came a cry— 
asharp, long-drawn cry of struggling 
humanity in some last dire extreme— 
just under the bows of the yacht. In 
the pale light, those horror-stricken 
watchers saw a white hand thrown aloft, 
and then it went down, the dark waters 
closed over it, and all was silence. 

Simultaneously with that cry, how- 
ever, one of the sailors, with as little 
hesitation as a Newfoundland dog, sprang 
overboard, and in a few minutes those 
above knew from his eager shout that he 
had caught the drowning man as he 
Tose to the surface. It was not more 
than the work of a minute to lower a 
boat and bring them both on board. 
When this had been accomplished, the 
first gleam of light thrown on the res- 
cued swimmer showed the red livery of 
the convict; and when it flashed over 
his pale, insensible face, Helen Caryl ut- 
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tered a low cry, and Seabrook started 
back, muttering between his teeth : 
** Duchatel !” 


When the young Frenchman came to 
himself, he was.lying in a luxurious ca- 
bin, with a glass of some fragrant resto- 
rative at his lips, with a crowd of kind 
faces about him, and with the Grey- 
hound standing gallantly for the open 
sea, while the coast of Guinna lay like a 
distant line an the horizon. It was 
some time before he could tell his story; 
then it proved to be very short and sim- 
ple. He had heard of the arrival of.a 
yacht in the harbor, and on catching 
sight of it, he had: at once recognized 
the Greyhound. His plans tor escape 
had long been laid, but now he deter- 
mined to execute them without farther 
delay, and to throw himself on:the kind- 
ness of Seabrook, who,he felt sure, would 
rescue him if possible. He had man- 
aged to escape at the hour of changing 
guard, and at first had made for the 
open country to throw his pursuers off 
the scent, then he had doubled, run 
down to the bay; and. swam an almost 
incalculable distance to where the yacht 
rode at anchor. He had, however, given 
up all for lost when on nearing her he 
felt his utter exhaustion, and saw no stir 
or movement on her deck. It was the 
last effort of despair which gave him 
strength for that one cry before the mer- 
ciless wave closed over him, and blank 
unconsciousness followed. He knew no 
more until he waked to life and freedom. 
After this had been told, all around him 
seemed to vie in kindness and attention, 
of which he needed both sadly. Weak- 
ened as he had been by prison fare and 
hard labor, the efforts made in his es- 
cape had brought him to the lowest 
point of physical exhaustion. He was 
incapable even of lifting his head, and 
for days he lay in a half lethargic state, 
while nature was slowly recovering from 
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the strain laid upon her. In this way 
it chanced that it was some time before 
he heard of Miss Caryl’s presence on 
board. Then he turned pale, and beg- 
ged Seabrook to believe that he had ne- 
ver dreamed of such a thing. 

“I knew you were generous enough 
to save me if you could, although we had 
been rivals,” he said. ‘ And so I did 
not hesitate to throw myself on your 
mercy. I think you would have done 
the same, mon ami, if there had been 
anything to fear from me. But as it is, 
you are very safe. It is a presumption 
for a poor devil like me to even mention 
her name; and you may be sure that I 
shall not go near her if—if it can be 
avoided.” 

** It cannot be avoided, however,” said 
Seabrook, who really deserved the other’s 
trust in his generosity. ‘‘ You must go 
on ‘deck ‘this evening, to be lionized, and 
you will see Miss Caryl then, of course. 
Don’t be foolish, Duchatel! The field 
is ‘open yet, man—she hasn’t accepted 
me, though she has had me under con- 
sideration for some time’; and I say now 
what perhaps I should have said at first, 
* Let the best man win.’” 

“It is you who are foolish, and al- 
most cruel now,” said Duchatel. ‘*The 
best man. MonDieu! Why, you have 
everything, and I have nothing, except 
disgrace.” 

** Not the sort of disgrace to hurt, my 
good fellow. There are plenty of people 

- who esteem that convict jacket a badge 
of honor, considering the cause in which 
it was worn.” 

** She does not. Do you think I have 
forgotten her words that night? They 
are burned into my very brain. Be- 
sides, I’m not such a cur as to turn 
round on you who have saved me.” 

** Once for all, let us have no talk of 
that kind,” said Seabrook, almost an- 
grily. ‘I will run’ back to Cayenne, 
and deliver you up to the authorities, if 
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you hint such a thing again. Saved 
you, forsooth! Why, it was Tom Brace 
who did that, not I. And if you had 
been the poorest forgat, I should have 
given you refuge al! the same. For 
heaven’s sake, man, don’t begin harping 
on that string. Considering the rela- 
tions in which we stand to each other— 
I mean about Miss Caryl—I don’t think 
I could endure it.” 

‘¢ We stand in norelations whatever,” 
said Duchatel. And there the matter 
ended. 

That evening he went on deck, and 
his meeting with Miss Caryl was com- 
monplace in the extreme. It was even 
cold, compared to the effusive greetings 
of his other friends. Like a fool—all 
men are fools in matters of this kind— 
he felt bitterly stung, and thought she 
meant to repulse any advances he might 
be inclined to make. ‘She need not 
have feared any,” he thought. And so 
he revenged himself on himself by see- 
ing nothing more of her until near the 
close of the evening. Then, when he 
had a little respite from Mrs. Denham— 
who had monopolized him, and talked 
him to the verge of extinction—Sea- 
brook, who had been walking apart with 
Miss Caryl, came and led him without a 
word to where she was standing. Du- 
chatel saw that she looked very pale, 
but he had no idea what was coming, 
and it would be hard to express his 
amazement when Seabrook began. 

‘¢ Duchatel, I have just been repeat- 
ing to Miss Caryl our conversation in 
Jamaica on the night before your cap- 
ture. I have felt ever since that I took 
an ungenerous advantage of your posi- 
tion, and I am glad of the opportunity 
to make this open amende for it. We 
were rivals then on a fair field, and I 
thought you had the best of it. I don’t 
know, of course ; but it is probable that, 
thanks to time and absence, I have the 
best of it now. This explanation, if so, 
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has placed us once more on an equal 
footing, and I feel that I can not better 
our mutual suspense than by asking 
Miss Caryl to waive the forms of cere- 
mony, and if she can accept either of us 
to put forth her hand and choose be- 
tween us now. If——” 

“Stop !” cried Duchatel, breaking in 
and wrenching his arm with an effort 
from the other’s hold. ‘‘I must speak, 
for my own honor’s sake, I must. Miss 
Caryl, believe me, I have no part in this. 
I would never dare to insult you—stand 
back, Seabrook ! I wi// speak—by offer- 
ing you a name that has been dragged 
through the mire of the travaux forcés. 
I have never forgotten your own words, 
that a stain is a stain, let it come how it 
will; and I would die sooner than ask 
you to share my life of exile and out- 
lawry.” 

He spoke passionately, vehemently, 
and all the more so because he felt to 
his inmost heart that the girl’s clear 
eyes were reading his face. 

“Then,” she said quietly, ‘‘I am to 
understand that Mr. Seabrook has made 
a mistake—that you have not wished to 
offer yourself to me, and that you do not 
love me?” 

“Love you!” the young man gave a 
great gasp. ‘‘ Love you! Why do you 
temptme so? Have you forgotten what 
I told you on that awful night when 
heaven and hell seemed melting into 
each other? Why do you want to make 
me say it over again? You know it— 
now, as well as then. If you do wisely, 
you will accept him”—he pointed to 
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Seabrook—“‘ but if you ask me whether 
I offer myself to you, I answer in a few 
words—Come to me if you are willing to 
share my disgrace.” 

There was a moment’s pause. The 
merry voices and gay laughter of the 
party on the after-deck, mingled with 
the soft murmur of the waves, as the 
vessel cut her way through them, and 
filled it not unmusically; but it was a 
sharp tension of hope and fear to two of 
the three standing there apart. Only a 
moment !—yet how much each of those 
hearts endured, and how much of a 
struggle Miss Caryl must have known 
before she could tutor her voice to the 
calm tone in which at last she spoke. 

‘Mr. Seabrook,” she said, ‘‘ this is 
a strange position in which you have 
placed me, and a strange choice you 
have forced upon me. But, perhaps, 
you are right—perhaps, after all, the 
knot of many difficulties can be cut in 
this way better than in any other. Let 
me thank you for the honor you have 
done me, and for the generous kindness 
you have shown this night. I hope and 
trust that we shall always be friends. I 
like and esteem you cordially ; but if I 
must make a choice that is to last a life- 
time——” 

She paused abruptly. Proud and 
brave as she was, her voice broke down. 
She struggled a moment for self-control, 
but struggled vainly At last she silent- 
ly held out her hand. to Duchatel, and 
her choice was made. 

It is safe to say that she never regret- 
ted it. 
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THE DEMOCRACY AND THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


man who reads attentively the 
leading Republican papers can 
fail to perceive that the politi- 
cians of that party are painfully im- 
pressed with the idea that they are in 
very great danger of losing the next 
Congress. And such a loss will be the 
end of that party, and the pretty sure 
forerunner of a Democratic triumph at 
the next Presidential election. There- 
fore the greatest question which can en- 
gage the attention of politicians of all 
parties, at the present moment, relates 
to the chances of the Democracy in the 
next Congressional elections. These 
approaching elections are the advance 
armies of the Presidential campaign, 
which, if they do not certainly foresha- 
dow its results, will, to say the least, 
have a most potent influence upon them. 
What, then, are the chances for the De- 
mocrats in the Congressional elections 
this fall? 

The present House contains 241 mem- 
bers, of which the negro party has 162, 
and the democracy, or white man’s par- 
ty, 72, giving the black party a majority 
of 83 members. Therefore, to win the 
next Congressional election, the Demo- 
crats must hold their own, and gain 
from the enemy 42 districts. Now, 
where are these forty-two districts to be 
found, which we may reasonably hope 
will go over to the Democracy? Are 
there any such in the South? We an- 
swer yes, several, One of the leading 
organs of the negro party sorrowfully 
makes the following confession , 

“' Only one thing is sure, and that is. that tlie 
Democracy so badly in the last Congres- 
sional contests in those States, they must in- 


— farea io deal better next Novem- 
ber, They will undoubtedly secure the scat of 


Heflin ot Alabama, who was elected by only 
153 majority; of Roots of Arkansas, who got 
but 164; of Tillman of Tennessee, who ob- 
tained his place by a vote of the House; of Du- 
vall of West Virginia, who received 840 majo- 
rity in a poll of nearly 23,000; of Van Horn of 
Missouri, who got 867, and Dyer of the same 
State, who got 432, both in a heavy poll; while 
Benjamin's district is also clearly in Songer. In 
North Carolina, the four districts represented 
by Dockery, majority 1.961 ; by Deweese, just 
resigned to avoid expulsion for cadet-monger- 
ing, majority 1,240; by Shober, majority 1,059; 
and by Jones, who got in by a vote of the 
House, will ‘be ‘pretty certain to elect Demo- 
crats.”” 


Here, then, a. leading Republican pa- 
per confesses to. a. probable loss of ten 
members in the Southern States. And 
we do not think of but two districts now 
represented by Democrats in the South, 
which are in any danger of going over 
to the enemy by the operation of the so- 
called Fifteenth Amendment—one in 
Kentucky and one in Maryland. We 
by no means consent that these dis*ricts 
are endangered; but, if they should 
prove to be, we have still a pretty sure 
prospect of a gain of eight members 
from, the Southern States in the next 
House. 

Now, what are our chances in the 
Northern States? To begin in the East, 
we concede Maine and Vermont to be 
still safe ground for the negro party. 
Vermont is so much more a part of Ca- 
nada than of ‘the United States in its 
political sagacity, that the Democracy 
has nothing to hope from that region. 
And in Maine the Democratic party has 
in its organization so many mulish De- 
mocrats, or men who occupy a ‘ misty 
mid region” between pure Democracy 
and impur2 Mongrelism, that we do not 
look for any gains there. 

But in New Hampshire there is a ray 
of light in Benton’s district, who was 
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elected by a very small majority in a vote 
of over 22,000. The Democrats, we are 
assured, mean to carry the district this 
fall, which will give usa gain of one 
member from that State. 

Coming West, we pass Massachusetts 
precisely as we would the shores of Afri- 
ca. Nor do we linger with much assu- 
rance about the coast of Rhode Island, 
although Senator Sprague ‘has declared 
that he believes the Democrats will carry 
the State at the next election. 

In Connecticut the Democrats expect 
to gain the two districts now represented 
by Kellogg and Strong. The Republi- 
can majority in these districts was small 
at the last election, and we do not sup- 
pose that the most sanguine of that party 
expect to carry them next time. Atany 
rate, the present indications are that the 
Democracy will gain two members in 
Connecticut this fall, which will make 
four which we hope to gain in New Eng- 
land. 

In the State of New York, we think 
it is conceded that. the Democracy will 
gain the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, Eighteexih, Twenty-first, 
Twenty-eighth, and Thirtieth districts 
from the enemy. Indeed, the Demo- 
crats are confident of gaining not less 
than twelve members in New York. In 
New Jersey, the Democrats are quite 
sure to gain one district, that represent- 
ed by Hill, who was elected by only 79 
majority. 

In Pennsylvania we may reasonably 
hope to gain the districts now misrepre- 
sented by Myers, Covode, Coke, Mer- 
cur, Cessna, Morrell, and Donley. 
Myers and Covode were defeated by the 
Democratic nominees last fall, and re- 
ceived their seats by the unparalleled 
villainy of the majority in Congress. 
Cessna was elected by the “ skin of his 
teeth,” and all the others above-named 
had very small majorities. So that the 
promise naw is that we shall gain at least 
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ten in Pennsylvania, ad there are strong 
reasons for hoping that we shall conquer 
Kelly’s district in Philadelphia, 

In Ohio, the Democrats expect to gain 
the districts now represented by Steven- 
son, Smith, Winans, Walker, Bingham, 
Lawrence, Moore, and Schenck—eight. 
Then in Indiana we ought to gain the 
seats now filled by Julian, Shanks, Orth, 
Cowan, and Packard—five. The most 
of these were elected by small majori- 
ties, and the signs point to Democratic 
victories in all these districts this fall. 

The seats now held by Hay of Illinois, 
Beman of Michigan, Paineof Wisconsin, 
and Fitch of Nevada, are almost sure to 
be filled by Democrats in the next Con- 
gress, 

Here, then, we have a prospect of 
gains amounting to 45 members in the 
next House, for the Northern States, as 
follows : 

New England States 
New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


In this estimate we have mostly taken 
the figures which some of the Republi- 
can papers have made in the calculation 
of their possible losses this fall. There 
are every where signs of disorganization 
and decay in the Republican ranks, while 
the Democracy is putting on new faith 
and vigor everywhere. But the above es- 
timated Democratic gains amount to 
eleven more than is necessary to give us 
a majority in the next House. And we 
certainly have a right to expect a much 
greater gain in Illinois and other West- 
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ern States than is here set down. If the 
fall elections show as great Democratic 
gains as the spring elections did, this 
estimate is altogether too small. And 
it is undoubtedly too small, if the Demo- 
cratic party does its duty to itself and 
the country in the approaching fall cam- 
paigns. But, on this point we are no, 
perfectly assured. If the tameness, the 
inanity, indeed, of the address which 
the Democratic members of Congress 
have volunteered to give the people is 
to be the spirit of the campaign—that’ 
is, if there is to be no more spirit and 
mettle in the campaign than that ad- 
dress contains—then we shall surely 
have nothing to chronicle but: another 
Democratic defeat all along the line. In 
the positive, sharp, and evolutionary 
temper of the present time, the party 
which hesitates, or which timidly pauses 
to select nice and gentle words to define 
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the action of men who are tearing up 
the foundations of the government, and 
trampling the Constitution under their 
feet, has nothing to expect but defeat 


and disgrace. The only hopeful sjyle 
of battle for us, in these times, is that 
of assault. A siege, with such gentle 
ammunition as ‘‘retrenchment,” ‘*re- 
form,” and ‘‘ economy in government,” 
intermixed with feeble utterances about 
taking care to steerclear of ‘‘dead issues,” 
precisely the kind of warfare which the 
cunning leaders of the negro party want 
the Democracy to adopt. The word 
siege literally means cunning, or decep- 
tion. And theseare precisely the means 
by which some political idiots in the 
Democratic party expect to carry elec- 
tions. They expect to steal into power, 
by dodges and evasions; and that, too, 
at a time when the greatest masters of 
dodging, evading, and lying, are their 
antagonists. The fool who entered into 
a lying match with the devil, ought to 
be the father of those Democrats who 
propose to beat the negro party by cun- 
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ning, ratherthan by the square, hard 
words of truth. We are dealing with a 
party which is violently tearing away, 
one after another, every pillar in the 
temple of liberty; and yet we are coun- 
seled by a foolish leader’s lips to wait, to 
commit no assault, to take care and 
move with circumspection; and when 
we look with horror, and a kindling spi- 
rit of revenge, upon the fallen pillars of 
our liberty, we are warned not to touch 
them, but to let them alone, for they are 
‘* dead issues,” and it is useless to fight 
against the ‘‘ inevitable.” There is no 
word to characterize such leadership, but 
to call it at once foolishness. A true and 
wise leadership never admits any princi- 
ple of justice and liberty to be a “‘ dead 
issue.” On the contrary, looking upon 
these thrown-down pillars of liberty, it 
cries out in thunder-words to the people 
to rush forth in their, might, and replace 
every one of these fallen pillars on the 
precise pedestal where it was reared by 
our fathers. This is the true Demo- 
cratic battle-cry. A campaign which 
promises to be only a funeral march 
among the ruins of our government, or 
which counsels a surrender of the whole 
ground usurped by the enemy, starts off, 
plastered ali over, from head to foot, 
with the word defeat. If the mischief 
wrought by the negro party is ‘‘ inevita- 
ble,” or irremediable, the common 
sense of the masses laughs at the folly 
of campaigning against it. A few de- 
mented and venal politicians may cam- 
paign under such circumstances, but the 
people, never. But no issue is ever 
‘< dead” which carries a great and sacred 
principle of justice in its bowels. For 
instance, there are plenty of fools, call- 
ing themselves Democrats, who call the 
question of negro-voting ‘‘a dead is- 
sue,” while at the same time they will 
admit that s-ven-tenths of the people 
of the United States are bitterly opposed 
to it. How, in the name of Almighty 
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God, can that issue be ‘‘dead” which 
has the profoundest feeling of seven- 
tenths of the people in its favor? The 
only thing really ‘‘ dead” in this con- 
nection is the Democratic politician who 
thinks seven-tenths of law-supporting 
citizens must yield permanently to three- 
tenths of law-defying knaves. And he 
is so “‘ dead” that he would be less of- 
fensive buried out of our sight. But, it 
will be replied, that Congress and the 
Supreme Court have declared the negro 
business fixed. But is Congress and the 
Supreme Court the master of these 
States, which made them? When Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court undertake 
to work outside of the limits constitu- 
tionally granted by the States, it instant- 
ly becomes the right and the duty of the 
States to declare such a Congress and 
such a Supreme Court at anend. Acts 
performed by Congress and the Supreme 
Court, outside of their constitutional 
limits, are no more binding upon the 
people of these States, than similar acts 
performed by the court of England or of 
Russia would be. 

All the Democratic party has to de, 
to kindle in the bosom of the masses a 
fire which shall be unquenchable and 
resistless, is simply to proclaim, in loud 
battle-words, the crime which the negro 
party is committing against the white 
man, and against liberty. The mighty 
rallying-cry of the campaign must be 
to “‘seize these fallen pillars of our Gov- 
ernment and of our Race, and stand 
them up again, even though every nig- 
&er, white and blach, perish in the pa- 
triotic struggle !” That is the kind of 
emblazonry for our banners. Words 
that smell of saltpetre, rather than this 
cowardly and foolish lingo about ‘‘ dead 
issues,” and the ‘‘ inevitable!” Almost 
every measure of the negro party is 
against the heart-and-brain-feeling of 
the great mass of the people; and this 
Party succeeded because it was deter- 
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mined, positive, and pushing, while the 
Democratic party has, been: negative, 
doubtful, and yielding. We have been 
in the midst of times when only the 
most positive party could win. It isin 
this way that a party, whose measures 
are all unpopvilar, has kept itself in the 
ascendancy. And it will keep itself 
there just as long as the Democratic 
party accommodates its enemy by fight- 
ing on the defensive. If the Democratic 
party would commence from this hour 
to sweep down with storm and assault 
upon the whole line of Mongrel mea- 
sures, calling upon the people to wildly 
rally for the defense of their own liberty 
and race, and declaring that every pillar 
which has been thrown down in the tem- 
ple of liberty shall be set up again, then, 
instead of a gain of fifty-three in the 
next House of Representatives, we should 
be more likely to gain a hundred. There 
is no computing the wild reaction which 
will come, whenthe true battle-cry-is sent 
forth from hill-top to valley over the 
whole land. 

The only things to be treated as ‘‘ dead 
issues” are the politicians, who are try- 
ing to tear down and restrain that natu- 
ral and virtuous resentment at oppres- 
sion and wrong, which ought, long be- 
fore this, have encouraged the people to 
putastop to the negro revolution by 
whatever means necessity put into their 
hands. The sovereignty of these States 
must be restored, and the dignity and 
rights of the white race preserved, even 
if every tyrant and advocate of negro 
and Chinese equality has to be hanged. 
Put that on the banner of the Demo 
cratic party, and it will not be six months 
before the unnatural negro party will 
begin to think that the whole land is full 
of earthquakes. 

Instead of counseling moderation, the 
true policy is to inspire the. masses of 
the white people with resentment at -the 
oppression they suffer. Instead of as 
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sociating on friendly terms with those 
who have been properly called ‘‘ white 
niggers,” the vengeance of the white 
race should be invoked against them. 
By our ruined altars, by our proscribed 
and slaughtered white brethren, and 
by the hatred we ought to cherish to- 
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wards their destroyers, we cry ‘‘up and 
at them !” 

There are wrongs to revenge, as well 
as rights to restore. Our rights ‘‘ dead 
issues?” Never! 


‘‘ Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled xow shall yet be won.” 





THE THREE TRAVELLERS. 


INCE upon a time, in a country 
not very far from the centre of 
4A Europe, by the side of a com- 
fortable fire-place, there lived a Shovel 
and Tongs. They were each of the 
finest steel, were kept very bright, had 
very little to do, and should have been 
contented with their lot. But they wea- 
ried of a life which they considered mo- 
notonous; and their discontent was 
much heightened by the language of the 
Coal-scuttle, which had made numerous 
journeys between the grate and the coal- 
heap, and upon that fact assumed the 
airs of a great traveller, and boasted of 
having seen the world. The Shoveland 
Tongs talked the matter over from time 
to time, and the Poker, who dwelt on 
the opposite side of the hearth, having 
volunteered to act as their servant, they 
determined to go forth on the very first 
opportunity to seek for adventures. A 
Hearth-brush that hung froma nail near 
them, having overheard their conversa- 
tion, undertook to give them a word of 
advice. 

‘* Stay at home,” it said, ‘‘ where you 
are comfortable, All adventures are 
not pleasant ones, and no one can tell 
what mishaps you may meet with on the 
way, or what lies at the end.” 

But the Shovel and Tongs looked 
upon the Hearth-brush as an old fogy, 
and disdained to reply. 

So, one pleasant day in June, Betty, 


the housemaid, having left open the 
doors to air the parlors, the three start- 
ed, the Shovel with a mincing hop, the 
Tongs with a long and important stride, 
and the Poker close behind them, with 
a jerking motion peculiar to the whole 
Poker family. ‘Through the hall and 
down the steps went the companions, 
leaving Betty on her return to suppose 
that thieves, in her absence, had carried 
off the missing pieces of furniture. The 
Coal-scuttle knew better, but it was not 
on good terms with Betty, who had 
offended it by rough handling; and the 
Hearth-brush felt the rebuff it had al- 
ready received in the matter: so both 
these held their peace. 

Along the highway went the three 
travellers until the dust of the road grew 
annoying, when, by a common impulse, 
they turned off on a by-path which led 
into a thick forest. Here they travelled, 
chatting merrily, until it was near night- 
fall, when they began to look out tor 
lodgings; for though the Poker did not 
care for exposure, and the Tongs had 
no fear of night-air, the Shovel was 
afraid the dew might spoil her com- 
plexion and freckle her shining face with 
spots of rust. They at length came to 
a pretty little cottage nestled amid a 
clump of low growth. The Tongs 
stretched up and peered through the 
half open lattice, and declared the place 
uninhabited, Thereupon he leaped in, 
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and was followed at once by the others. 

The apartment was not entirely empty 
either. There was one chair and ne 
table, and on the latterlayapistol. The 
Shovel was not a little afraid of such a 
formidable weapon, which looked grimly 
and without saying a word at the intru- 
ders; but the Tongs whispered to her 
that no Pistol was ever made that could 
hurt him; and the Pokeradded ina low 
tone that a blow from him would knock 
off the Pistol’s stock, if he undertook to 
be impertinent. So, after a little whis- 
pered consultation, the three betook 
themselves to their quarters, the Shovel 
and Tongs in one corner, and the Poker 
in another, to obtain a night’s rest. 

About midnight the uninvited guests 
were awakened by.a clatter and the 
opening of the outer door. In a moment 
more three robbers entered, dragging 
with them a young man whose hands 
were tied, and whose dress and manner 
showed he was of gentle birth. They 
threw their prisoner on the floor, and 
going to the pantry, brought forth food 
and wine. Then bringing in more 
chairs from an adjoining apartment, 
they proceeded to enjoy themselves. 
When they had eaten their fill, and 
drunk sufficient for their desire, they 
loosened the bonds of their captive, and 
bade him make a supper from the frag- 
ments. This he did, and when he had 
finished, seized the pistol from the table, 
and prepared to force his way out. 

The chief of the robbers, whom his 
companions had addressed as Captain 
Whiskerando, only laughed at this, as- 
suring the prisoner that the pistol.was 
not loaded, and the rest joined in a 
shout of derision. The unhappy youth 
dropped the useless weapon, and sighed 
deeply. 

Suddenly, as by one impulse, the visi- 
tors left their corners: The Tongs seized 
one robber by his long nose, and tweak- 
ed it so sharply that the rogue howled in 
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pain; the Shovel cut with its sharp blade 
the face of another, gashing him across 
the eyes until he was blinded with blood; 
and the Poker brought itself down so 
heavily on the head of the captain that 
the famous Whiskerando fell with a 
cracked skull, and never spoke again. 

The youth took heart at this unex- 
pected succor, snatched the loaded pis- 
tols and sword from the belt of the dead 
robber, and fled through the door, while 
the three travellers followed after. 
When the remainder of the band re« 
turned, and proposed to pursue, the 
youth and his friends had vanished in 
the darkness, So they buried the cap- 
tain, and elected: the next boldest rogue 
in his stead. 

Meanwhile, after wandering some 
time, Albert, for such was the name of 
the youth, stumbled:against a root which 
belonged to a hollow tree, and in this 
himself and his companions passed the 
remainder of the night. 

Early next. morning the four compa- 
nions resumed their journey, the Shovel 
and Tongs side by side with Albert, and 
the Poker respectfully three paces in the 
rear. But first, Albert having thanked 
the others for their timely aid, it was 
agreed that they should aid their new 
friend on all suitable occasions, in return 
for which, when he succeeded in his am- 
bitious projects, he was to maintain 
them in ease and luxury ever after. This 
even extended to the Poker, who was 
never more to be thrust into the grate, 
unless he chose of his own accord, to 
stir the fire by way of recreation. 

For some time they met with no ad- 
ventures, but on: the morning of the 
tourth day they heard the screams of a 
woman, and rushing forward in the di- 
rection of the sounds, found a beautiful 
young lady struggling in the grasp ot 
three men at arms, while one on horse- 
back, who, from his dress and. appear-. 
ance, was a man of rank, looked on, and 
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seemed to direct them in their ruffianly 
work. Without a word, Albert fired at 
one of the men and disabled him, and 
then at a second and killed him. The 
other one, aided by the knight, assailed 
Albert, who drew his sword, and set his 
back toatree. In aninstant the Tongs 
and Shovel assailed the one on foot, 
while the Poker so belabored the horse 
that it reared up and threw its master 
to the ground, breaking his arm. Then 
Albert escorted the lady to her home, 
while his companions followed after, 
leaving the man-at-arms to attend to his 
wounded master. 

Albert soon learned that the lady was 
the young Countess of Pumphausen, 
one of the maids of honor to the Grand 
Duchess of Rumbubbelstein, who had 
been taking a stroll in the forest attach- 
ed to the grand ducal park, and had 
strayed too far; and her assailant was 
her rejected suitor, the Baron of Grum- 
griffinberg, who had seized the chance to 
endeavor to carry her away. 

The old Count of Pumphausen, who 
was the Lord Chamberlain, and high in 
favor with his sovereign, was very stiff, 
very punctilious and very honorable. 
When he learned what service Albert 

«had done his daughter, he was quite 
profuse in his thafks, and when he dis- 
covered that Albert was the son of the 
Baron of Felsigacker, a poor nobleman 
in an adjoining grand duchy, he was 
even cordial. The Grand Duke John 
Peter, himself, when he heard of it, gave 
Albert a nod of approval, and even went 
so far as to say that he was glad to see 
him at his court. As for the young 
Countess, any one could see by her 
blushes and smiles when she met him, 
what she thought of her young deliverer. 
The Tongs, the Shovel, and even the 
Poker came in for their share of the 
gratitude, and were assigned an especial 
post of honor by the grand fire-place in 
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the reception chamber, with strict orders 
that they were on no account to be dis- 
turbed. 

For a month or so, all went very well. 
It was very pleasant to do nothing, and 
be gazed at admiringly, but it grew mo-. 
notonous; and at last, the three ad- 
venturers discovered their situation was 
one of splendid captivity. They soon 
began to sigh for freedom. 

At length there was considerable bus- 
tle one day in the grand ducal court, 
and the Shovel, whose ears were very 
quick to catch gossip, gathered from 
what the passing servants said that a 
wedding was to come off. The young 
Baron of Felsigicker was to espouse the 
beautiful and high-born Anna Maria 
Gloriana Sophonisba Louisa Clotilda 
Eugenia Thisbe Seraphina Ethelinda 
Betsey Jane, Countess of Pumphausen ; 
and the Grand Duke and all of his court, 
with the foreign ambassadors, and every- 
body who was anybody, were to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. 

It was during the return of the court 
from the church, and in the bustle inevi- 
table on such an occasion, that the three 
travellers managed to make their escape, 
and working their way through the 
crowd of guests, got out of the palace, 
and gained the open country. 

This time they undertook to cross the 
Black Forest, and night overtaking 
them, they took shelter under a huge 
pine tree. Fatigued with their journey, 
they slept late in the morning, and were 
awakened by finding themselves in the 
brawny hands of a huge charcoal-burner. 

‘€ Here’s luck!” cried Fritz, for such 
was the charcoal-burner’s name. 
** These,” said the smirched and swar- 
thy giant, ‘‘must have been stolen by 
some rogues; and, as no one around 
here has anything so fine, it is not likely 
they will be ever claimed. They may, 
be serviceable about the house—the 
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Poker especially will make a good ham- 
mer—and they will please Trudchen and 
the children.” 

So, in despite of their struggles which 
he did not observe, Fritz carried them 
home, and after they had been duly ad- 
mired and handled by the family, placed 
them in a closet. 

That afternoon Fritz’s smallest boy 
begged the Shovel to serve him in lieu 
of a spade, to dig in his little garden. 
But it was of inconvenient shape—the 
edges were turned up at the sides—and 
to please the child, the mother hammer- 
ed them. flat with the handle of the 
Poker, battering them a deal in the ope- 
ration. The Shovel soon found its nose 
thrust repeatedly in the dirty ground, 
and its sharp edge nicked and broken 
with the small stones in the earth. Be- 
fore nightfall it was set in the corner, 
tired, crippled and half covered with the 
wet earth which was sure to produce rust 
before morning. 

The fate of the Tongs was still worse. 
The peasant’s wife complained that his 
legs were too long and too straight for 
her use, and as she had altered the Sho- 
vel she tried to do the same with its 
companion. She succeedcd in bending 
one of his legs, but the Tongs was a 
high-tempered fellow, and when she tried 
to bend the other, it broke with a snap, 
and the Tongs was a cripple for life. 
The good wife looked at it with disgust, 
and in a sudden fret, threw it on the 
muck-heap by the door. 

The Poker bore the fate of his compa- 
nions with great complacency. His low- 
er half was of iron and could bear some 
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bending, and the rest ce: him was too 
stout to be broken. So he merely 
shrugged his shoulders and awaited 
events, 

The next day there was a féte in the 
neighborhood, and the place where the 
peasants gathered tor their rural sports 
was just before Fritz’s door. Among 
other games in which they engaged was 
quoits, and the players soon grew tired 
of replacing the wooden pins at the hobs 
as they were battered and broken, one 
after another, by the iron discs. At 
length, Fritz saw a way to avoid this 
difficulty. The Tongs was taken from 
the muck-heap, and imbedded in the 
ground up to its neck at one hob; 
while, at the other, they drove the Poker 
sufficiently in the earth for the purpose 

The Tongs and Poker remain there to 
this day, regretting the folly which urged 
them to leave their peaceful fireside; but 
the Shovel no longer exists. . She soon 
grew rusty, was sold to a dealer in old 
iron, and at length disappeared in the 
melting-furnace. 


About a month after the Shovel and 
her companions had set out, the Hearth- 
brush yawned, and said to the Coal-scut- 
tle: 

‘¢T wonder whatever became of our 
old companions.” 

‘* Gone to the dogs, I fancy,” growled 
the other. 

‘* Very likely,” said the Hearth-brush. 
‘*T never knew these gadders and run- 
abouts to come to a good end.” 

And she straightened her bristles com- 
placently. - 
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WHAT THEN? 


HE land where force the people’s will supplants , 
here haughty power to supplication grants 
As favors what are sacred rights; where fraud 
In robes of office proudly stalks abroad ; 
Where bows the mass to wealth, and honest worth, 
Being penniless, may never rise from earth ; 
Where rich men richer, poor men poorer grow, 
And canting wretches cheat and rob the low; 
Where starving creatures in vile tenement dens 
Fester and rot, in angels’ sight and méns’; 
Where one illiterate wretch, without an heir 
The curse of his ill-gotten hoards to bear, 
Boasts half a Rothschild’s wealth, and sighs for more, 
And ruins thousands to increase his store ; 
Where dull unknowingness controls the State, 
And fools and knaves for good men legislate ; 
Where proud bondholders rule o’er abject slaves, 
And man-shaped dogs defile their father’s graves ;— 
In such a land, if such a land there be, 
What shall be done to make its people free? 


What killed must cure. The bayonet brought all these— 
The plagues that ever follow victories. 
War brought the evils in its horrid train, 
And war alone can drive them back again. 
The blade and ball are remedies severe— 
What milder medicine will ‘answer here? 
**Last reasoning of kings,” sage writers say— 
Last logic of a people brought to bay; 
And when it comes to arguments like these, 
The thing may not convince, but then it frees. 
Some say the bullet only serves-to kill; 
The ballot better serves the people’s will. 
The ballot! Bah! Where votes are bought and sold, 
And judgment is by prejudice controlled; 
Where outrage evermore on outrage throngs, _ 
And law is powerless tq redress our wrongs, 
What is the ballot but a-show apd snare— 
A Dead Sea apple with a surface fair? 
Roughs and repeaters rally round the poll, 
With thriving politicans cheek by jowl; 
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Who has. inspectors is. assured to. win— 

Vote as. you may, the rogues will count him: in. 
A swarm. of office-holders. bring in train, 
Kinsfolk and tools to vote and: vote again; 

Lure the black cattle subject to their rule, 
With hopes of forty. acres. and a mule, 

To vote they know not how, nor yet for whom, 
And drag their freedom to its certain tom»- 
The ballot! had it freedom to condemn 

Or not, at choice, there were an end to them, 
The ballot! that has grown to be a tool 

By which the cunning knave controls the fool. 


Oh, blest gunpowder! triply-hallowed. steel ! 
What power for good your force and point reveal! 
Sharp in your action, sure in your effect, 

The men. you deal with pay you deep. respect. 
But chief your merit not in what.you do, 

As in that better work which springs from, you. 
For once the people by your blessed. aid, 

Their power regain and feel their will obeyed. 
Then may they surely seize each cogging cheat, 
And drag him trembling to their judgment-seat. 
What terror then to knaves that long have vext 
A people’s patience, and their minds perplext ; 
Not their’s the steel—it never strikes so low; 

Not their’s the ball—they never risk its: blow. 
For them the ruthless rule of Lynch’s law; 

For them the rope shall stretch, the halter draw; 
The lamp-posts readily for scaffolds. suit— 

Each iron tree can. bear its proper truit ; 

Long rows of rogues suspended in the street, 
Fine pendent ornaments the eye. to greet. 

Here Horace Greeley swings, there Sumner hangs; 
Here Schenck his crimes atones in writhing pangs; 
There triple strands Ben. Butler’s neck environ; 
Here Kelley dances from his favorite iron; 

There Holt, ere closing on the earth his eyes, 
Shall see a murdered woman’s ghost arise; 

Here Nye cuts capers to a pleasant tune, 

Even in. his dying playing the buffoon ; 

There Cameron rises to his great surprise— 
‘*Simon says ‘ wig-wag,’” and the: fellow dies; 
And rogue on ‘rogué, who trampled on the laws;:: 
Shall make his exit followed: with applause. 


Ye knaves in office! on the-people’s. backs 
Imposts on imposts pile, and tax on tax; 
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Tax the man’s coat, the kirtle of the maid, 

The farmer’s ploughshare and the laborer’s spades 
Tax the boy’s whistle and the church’s bell; 

The young child’s cradle and the dead man’s shell ; 
Tax food, tax drink; tax all the poor may wear; 
Tax, ere ye stop, the sunlight and the air. 

The time will come when this dumb mass which pays 
The tax of rich and poor by work of days, 

The web that binds its limbs will rend and spurn, 
And those made wolves upon the hunters turn. 
Woe to ye all upon that evil day! 

Ye would not yield to reason, nor will they. 
Reason should rule among the sons of men, 

Not being brutes; but if it fail, what then? 

If force prevent, and fraud of no avail 

Make the best course, must every other fail? 

Let the war come, if come it must, despite 


All prudent efforts. 


God defend the right! 


And should the people to their murky den 
Pursue and slay these bandits—well! what then? 
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RAIN OF BLOOD AND SAND. 


Swi temi 1 one time or other, portions 
BeAWE of the world have been visited 
A byrains and showers, in which 
the clouds gave forth other substances 
than water. Sometimes this was appa- 
rently blood, sometimes a red snow, and 
again sand or dust. The vulgar attach- 
ed to these a fearful meaning, and even 
to philosophers they were inexplicable 
phenomena. Even now, while science 
has robbed these showers of their terrors, 
she has not certainly decided their na- 
ture. Of late, the French and Italian 
savans have been investigating the sub- 
ject, with more positive results. M. 
Tarry, in some communications to the 
Academy, considers these phenomena. 
He does not think with Livy that they 
are evidences of the wrath of God. 
Some years since writers attributed a 
cosmographical origin to the appearance 
of meteoric stones and falling stars. The 


error in both cases is of the same nature. 
Arago, who treated this question in his 
Popular Astronomy, asserts that ‘‘atten- 
tive observation of these showers of sand 
causes the presumption that they do not 
essentially differ in their character from 
the showers of ordinary aerolites.” Ac- 
cording to him, there should not exist 
other differences between these two phe- 
nomena than the rapidity with which 
their chaotic matter dispenses itself 
throughout the universe, before arriving 
in our atmosphere. He frequently re- 
jects, as untenable, the opinions of Blag- 
den and of Thompson, that those colo- 
rations of red snow, which are often 
observed, should be attributed to organic 
matter from some cryptogams, where 
the uric acid emanates from the excre- 
ments of birds. Even during the last 
century, there has been found in the re- 
sidue left by the showers of falling 
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meteors, a white matter, transparent and 
hard, lately proven to have been only the 
excrements of ravens. * 

These various opinions, which we here 
present, have been, from necessity, ac- 
cepted down to the present time. M. 


Quételet [Physique du Glote.—Chap. 4, . 


p. 322], accepts the opinions of Arago. 
Afterward, the Secretary of the Acade- 
my at Brussels gives his opinion that 
the colored substances which are often 
found in the rain or snow, are cosmogra- 
phical atoms, of which there are large 
quantities in space, of more or less size, 
and which are brought into contact with 
the earth by the rotary motion of our 
planet as they descend to its surface. It 
is difficult, he argues, to decide on the 
probable origin of these bodies, and to 
ascertain which belongs to our globe. 
These opinions, which are truths, and to 
recent observations bearing upon ccxclu- 
sive facts, that authorizes me, says “Mf. 
Tarry, in his memoir, to present tu ihe 
notice of the Academy a theory which 
not only renders a complete account of 
these phenomena, but permits even the 
prediction, that they will be admitted 
into the great class of periodical pheno- 
mena, which reproduce themselves in 
perfectly determined atmospherical con- 
ditions. 

The showers of dust and blood, where 
the clouds of red snow which have been 
observed in the south of Europe, and 
those of this class, ot which the elder 
Livy speaks, are all attributable to the 
sands of Sahara, which a violent wind 
sends in the direction of our countries. 
To prove this assertion, he takes as ex- 
amples the three late showers of dust 
that have been observed during this and 
the past year, in the vicinity of the ver- 
nal equinox, and proposes to demon- 
strate in the three cases the same pheno- 
mena that presents itself in the identical 





* Cours de Physique, de Van Mussenbreck. De 
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circumstances which is to be reproduced 
in the analagous clouds that will be ob- 
served in the future, permitting him to 
signal in advance the attention of me- 
teorologists. 

These facts are as follows: At certain 
periods of the year, continues the author, 
more particularly in February and 
March, the cyclones (periodical revolu- 
tions of the atmosphere) producing mists, 
accompanied with violent tempests 
throughout their course, and with an 
enormous barometiical depression from 
their centre, form themselves suddenly 
in the north of Europe, and descend as 
rapidly towards Africa, where they form 
the veritable tempests of the sands of 
Sahara, and raise to the highest atmos- 
pherical altitude enormous quantities of 
the gravel of the Desert, identical with 
the sample which I sent tothe Academy, 
and which I collected last year in the 
variable downs of the South, in the en- 
virons of El-Oued, and in the latitude of 
Tongourt. An inversion of the cyclones 
forms in the vicinity of the equator, in 
America, and reaches Europe by the 
northwest, each generally succeeding 
each other within an interval of several 
days.t These have a distinctly marked 
oscillatory motion. After having taken 
five or six days to descend from the 
north of Europe to the centre of Africa, 
and there finding an. entirely different 
atmospherieal condition, they manifest 
invariably a retrograde movement, caus- 
ing their return from the south to thr 
north, and towards their point of depar 
ture, they thus re-traverse Sahara, accw 
mulating additional quantities of the 
sand, which forms veritable mountains 
in the Desert, and transport it to Europe, 
where it can be collected throughout 
the highways. Sometimes, even the 
force of the mist is marked in its passage 
by terrible disasters both by sea and 
land, and is not exhausted by this dou- 
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ble movement of coming and going; 
for, after having returned to the north 
of Europe, it carries in its course a re- 
newed supply of gravel from the great 
Desert, which re-creates clouds. of dust 
and showers of blood. 

Such is the progress of the phenome- 
na. It can be proven assuredly that 
these clouds of dust produce themselves 
under other conditions; but while all 
these facts prove reproduction here, 
there should be in Europe showers of 
sand from the desert of Sahara. I have 
attentively examined all the pages of the 
International Bulletin, published by the 
Observatory of Paris, during the last six 
years, and I have ascertained that not 
once has a barometrical depression an- 
nounced the presence of a cyclone, 
directing itself from Africa towards 
Europe, without its having been preceded 
some days before by an inverse move- 
ment from Europe towards Africa, of 
such a character, that the oscillations 
may be regarded as a distinctive and 
particular feature of those terrible tem- 
pests which render the Mediterranean so 
dangerous for mariners during the ver- 
nal equinox. 

In asubsequent communication to the 
Academy, M. Tarry goes on to say :— 
On the 26th of February, 1869, a mar- 
vellous barometrical depression suddenly 
manifested itself in Norway; the baro- 
meter descended to twenty-five milleme- 
tres'in twenty-four hours at Stockholm, 
Hermosand and Christiansund. In the 
latter locality it marked seven hundred 
and twenty-five millemetres. The fol- 
lowing days the centre of the depression 
descended towards the south of Europe. 
On:the 2d of March its action:extended 
over the coasts of Provence and the Me- 
diterranean Sea. On the 3d of March, 
at eleven in the morning, the‘hurricane 
reached the coast of Africa. I was at 
this time at Phillippeville, ready to'em- 
bark on the Sinai, which sailed for 
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France. The violence of the storm in- 
creased to'such a degree, that our packet 
boat, having cast anchors, her two 
chains were’ broken during the night, 
and was thrown upon her beam ends in 
the height of the storm. 

With the assistance‘ of several notes, I 
could follow the march of the storm as 
far as Tougourt, which I had quitted 
some months before, and establish in a 
most certain manner, that an enormous 
quantity of sand had been raised by the 
storm, to that degree which caused the 
air to become almost irrespirable. Some 
days afterwards the cyclone re-traversed 
Sahara and the Mediterranean. The 
centre of depression was, on the roth of 
March, at Naples, where the barometer 
descended as low as seven hundred and 
thirty-seven millemetres, and on the 
same day there was observed at Naples, 
Rome and Subiaco, a genuine cloud of 
red dust which darkened the air. The 
rain having begun to descend in the 
meantime, it was remarked that each 
drop left in the place where it fell a spot 
of a decidedly brownish tint, identical 
with the spots which are left from water 
containing a dissolution of the sands of 
Sahara. In exposing to the rain a sheet 
of paper on the window casement, we 
could gather the sand, which could not 
evidently have proceeded from either 
Italy or Sicily.* 

Ten days after, during the nights of 
the 19th and 2oth of March, 1869, a vio- 
lent tempest coming from England, as- 
sailed the northern coast of France. On 
the 2oth, a very marked centre of atmos- 
pherical depression existed at Boulogne, 
(seven hundred and forty-three milli- 
metres) ; on the 21st it was already at 
Lesina, on the Adriatic. During seve- 
ral days, a violent gale prevailed from 
the northwest over France—then over 


* For further parti see Piciolo’s Fournal, of Na- 
ples, rth of Starch, "805, Journal de Debats, of 
April 1st, 1869. 
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Italy. On the 22d, the cyclone reached 
Africa, where it raised, as tormerly, the 
sands of Sahara; then the movement of 
recoil took place; alow barometer show- 
ed itself anew over the south of Europe, 
where the pressure became relieved after 
the passage of the cyclone. On the 
24th, the barometer descended to seven 
hundred and forty millemetres at Paler- 
mo; to seven hundred and forty-two at 
Rome, the wind blowing with unprece- 
dented violence; at Rome, the meteora- 
graph of Pére Secchi indicated a velocity 
of six hundred and forty miles in twenty- 
four hours, the greatest that had been 
attained in years. 

At the same time, on the 23d of March, 
it was observed in Sicily that the atmos- 
phere was charged with thick clouds of a 
yellowish dust, which gave the sky an 
unusual appearance. The rain having 
begun to fall, each drop left a yellow de- 
posit that could only be entirely sepa- 
rated after two or three filtrations. This 
substance, analyzed by Professor Sylves- 
ter, of Catane, contained the following 
elements : 


Ferric hydrate. 
Sodic chloride 


The same phenomena was observed at 
Subiaco, near’ Rome, where M. Alvarez 
collected from the window casement the 
sand that had fallen during the night, 
and which 4ppeared to him in every res- 
pect similar to that which he had. al- 
ready gathered on the roth of the same 
month.* 

Thus, at Lesina, in Illyria, the same 
phenomenon reproduced itself on the 
24th of March, and in the International 


a 





dell i. del Collegio Romano. 
1869. 
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Bulletin of the Observatory of Paris, 
with the name of the station, and under 
date of 26th, are found these words :— 
‘* Shower of Blood.” M. Gregorio Buc- 
chich writes me from this city, that it 
was on the 24th of March the phenome- 
non was there observed, and that a de- 
tailed account of it is printed in one of 
the journals of the country, having for 
its title, Zeitschrift fiir Metereologie. 
Such are the showers of blood of which 
Livy speaks, registered by the Imperial 
Observatory of Paris. 

We will examine these that occurred 
in 1870. On the 7th of February, a 
great barometrical depression took place 
in England; it marked 745 millimetres 
at Penzance; on the 9th descended to 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the roth to 
Sicily, where the barometer is lower than 
at Rome. This low barometer was ac. 
companied by a violent tempest; at 
Rome, the wind blew from the north, 
with great violence, for three consecu- 
tive days, the 8th, goth, and roth. Un- 
der its chilling influence, a terrible cold- 
ness prevailed over France and Italy; it 
snowed in Rome ou the nights of the 
8th and oth. On the 11th and 12th the 
weather cleared, and the barometer rose; 
the cyclone was in Africa gathering sands 
from Sahara. Then the movement of 
recoil, of which we have before spoken, 
took place; on the 12th, the barometer 
fell 743 millimetres in the south of Spain; 
a furious wind from the south never 
ceased to blowon the 13th and 14th 
over Spain and Italy; Africa then sends 
back to Europe, as formerly, the cyclone 
she has reveiyed during the preceding 
days, with the storm with which it is ac- 
companied, more of the sand she has 
gathered from Sahara; the effect of which 
is, that on the 13th of February, at two 
hours after noon, the presence of a red 
sand in the rain-water is found upon 
analyzing it in the environs of Rome, at 
Subiaco, by M. Alvarez; at Tivoli, by 
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Péré Campi, and at Mondragone, by 
Péré Lavaggi.* During the night of the 
13th and 14th, there fell at Genoa, a 
red, earthy matter, and at Monsalieri, 
Peré Denza, director of the Observatory, 
gathered red snow, containing the same 
kind of sand, of which we nave seen a 
specimen, and which we do not hesitate 
to assimilate completely with the sands 
of Sahara. 

We see how the theory, which has 
been given previously, accounts in the 
most satisfactory manner for all these 
phenomena, under dissimilar appear- 
ances, owing to one cause, and always 
the sarne; the only difficulty consists in 
grouping together the observations, ex- 
tending over a considerable space dur- 
ing several consecutive days. It is by 
following this plan, and studying it at- 
tentively, as has been done in the /néer- 
natioual Bulletin of the Observatory of 
Paris, that there will, be made a decided 
progress in the science of meteorology. 

The consequence that results in a 
striking proof of these facts, is the con- 
siderable importance that is observed 
in publishing in the /nternational Bul- 
“tin, the meteorological communica- 
tions from Algeria. The equinoctial 
tempests traverse the Mediterranean, 
from Europe to Africa, and from Africa 
to Europe, withont the ports of Algeria, 
being forewarned in the first case, ‘and 
those of France in the latter. How many 
liyes might be saved in the meanwhile, 
if the meteorologists of the metropolis, 
and of the colonies, were in daily com- 
munication ! 

When it is proposed to adopt a new 
theory, which changes accepted ideas, 
it would be impossible to accumulate too 
many observations and proofs. Attached 
to this memoir are two designs, which 
represent the indications from the 2nd 





* Operatore Romano, 17 Mars, 1870, 
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to the 11th of March, 1869, and from 
the 7th to the 1 5th of February, 1870, 
by the meteorograph constructed by 
Peré Lecchi, a wonderful instrument 
that excited great admiration at the Uni- 
versal Exposition in 1867, which at pre- 
sent actually registers at the Observa- 
tory of the Roman College, in a continu- 
ous manner, not alone the barometrical 
depression of the temperature, but the 
direction and force of the wind. The 
inspection of these designs show in a 
striking manner the succession of the at- 
mospherical phenomena which are pro- 
duced both before and during the clouds 
of rain and dust. 

Apropos to this communication of M. 
Tarry, which we have given nearly in 
his own words, we have something by 
an Italian observer, whose views are dit- 
ferent. This is M. Zatedeschi, who, in 
a memoir on the subject, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Academy, says: 

These phenomena are not, strange to 
intelligent meteorologists, and their per- 
sistence and extent have been extraor- 
dinary. Here are, in a few words, aré- 
sumé of new developments t that have hi- 
therto been withheld from science. 

1. It has beenascertained from whence 
proceed the mists which have so greatly 
astonished mankind. Those which pre- 
vailed over a great portion of Southern 
Europe in the month of July, 1869, were 
the result of an atmospheric pressure, 
which was very strong. Neither of the 
two polar and equatorial currents having 
taken the ascendency, we con only ac- 
count for it in this manner: In these 
countries there is a great Gagnation in 
the movements of the air, also of the 
local vapors, which are very abundant 
during the summer; but hardly does 
the equilibrium of the atmospheric pres- 
sure begin to assert itself in the northern 
latitude, wwhere it is propagated into 
Italy and the other countries of the 
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south, than the mists diminish and the 
atmosphere returns to the transparency 
it ordinarily preserits at this season. 

2. These mists are composed of wa- 
tery vapors and of very: fine dust, which 
is met with in various countries, and 
elevated to different altitudes above the 
surface of the earth; thus, at Palermo, 
Urbino, and at Modena, they formed 
themselves into two stratifications, the 
superior, a formation of watery parti- 
cles, the inferior, of very fine sand, from 
whence resulted a disagreement in the 
indications uf the hydrometers, which 
were published in the meteorological bul- 
letins of the different stations in Italy. 

3. It cannot be asserted that, under 
all circumstances, the sand should be 
derived from the desert of Sahara, be- 
cause we have often had watery vapors, 
mingled with inorganic and organic sub- 
stances, proceeding from the river Ama- 
zon; in. South America, from the result 
of observations made by Ehrenberg, and 
of several squalls that have: traversed 
the Atlantic Ocean, and have reached 
the continent ‘of Italy. 

4: Mists-have not been equally thick 


in'the different countries of Europe, and - 


have notoccurred at the same time in 
different locatiens* thus at Ancona they 
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reached the maximum on their journey, 
on the 4th of July, 1869; at Palermo, 
on the roth of the same month; at 
Rome, they were sensibly observed to 
attain it om the-7thof July, and at Pa- 
rison the 4th and 12th of the same 
month. 

5. There have been observed during 
their continuance different phenomena 
of light, more or less absorbent, and a 
change in the appearance of the sun, 
which became red. During their pre- 
valence, patholugical phenomena have - 
been observed among mankind, such as 
paralysis, apoplexy, and at the same 
time, in the fruits and vegetables, other 
changes, which have varied considera- 
bly in the different countries of Italy, 
The investigations of studious agricul- 
turists have elicited the evidences to 
which I have alluded in the course of 
my memoir. 

Thus much for the latest. observers. 
whether we agree with one or the 
other in his estimate of the cause and 


-nature of the phenomena discussed, we 


must admit that the researches of both 
have shed light upon a matter which has 
for a tong time been the wonder of the 
ignorant and the perplexity of the 
learned. 
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**DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN.” 


HENRY S. PATTERSON. 


Sey KNEW Philadelphia best a 
V Ab quarter of a century since. 
M25 Most of the men of note of 
that time, and many of the men rising 
to notice, have died—the rest have 
virtually passed from the field of action. 
Among those who survive, there is Da- 
vid Paul Brown—a lawyer more eminent 
as an orator than a jurist. He is one of 
my earliest recollections. I remember 


him make a set oration in 1832, on the 
occasion of laying the corner stone of a 
monument to Washington in Washing- 
ton Square—a monument that never got 
any further than the corner stqne. 


He 
is still marked by the same peculiarities 
—never wearing a great coat during the 
coldest days of winter, and having the 
same set and distinct manner. Joseph 
R. Chandler, who conducted the United 
States Gazette so \ong and well, and Ro- 
bert Morris, who managed the /nguirer 
about the same time, still live—wealthy 
and prosperous, as they are honorable 
and high-minded gentlemen; but they 
have both retired trom their connection 
with the press, and their names are rare- 
ly heard in public. Both the Ingersolls 
—Joseph R., and Charles Jared—are 
dead. William Axon Stokes, who at 
one time bade fair to make a decided 
mark, is silent. Even the lively Benja- 
min H. Brewster has been quiet of late. 
It is true that Morton M‘Michael is re- 
tained by common consent to deliver 
himself of post prandial eloquence to 
order, and William D. Kelley to make 
sounding, though not always sound 
speeches in Congress—blowing rhetorical 
wind as the never-ceasing rude Boreas 
of theiron beggars; but they are almost 


the only exceptions to that general rule 
that condemns the notorious Philadel- 
phians of from twenty-five to thirty years 
ago to retirement. 

Among those who had a local celebrity 
at the time, was one young man, Dr. 
Henry S. Patterson, who would have 
attained a high position among the lite- 
rary men of this country, had he lived 
to attain the full development of his 
powers. Much of what he contributed 
to various journals is lost, but much re- 
mains in Brownson'’s Quarterly, and si- 
milar periodicals, to show his bold 
thought, graceful and vigorous style, 
and thorough mastery of the art of mak- 
ing language express the views of the 
writer, and impress those views upon the 
mind of the reader. I remember a brief 
paper upon the question of the Death- 
penalty for murder which he contributed 
to a magazine under my control, that in 
three short pages did more for his side 
of the question than had been accom- 
plished by other writers in long and 
dreary essays. He was just beginning 
to be appreciated at his true value by 
the leading literary men of his day 
through the country, when he died. 

As a physician, Patterson was remark- 
ably successful in the results of his prac- 
tice—a very good test of professional 
skill when long continued, and equally 
so as a teacher of medicine. But he 
would never have subsided into the mere- 
ly eminent and respectable professor—re- 
ver have taken position with Horner and 
Gibson, and Dunglison. He would have 
enriched scientific and political litera- 
ture with contributions of more than or- 
dinary merit; and, though he might 
have continued to teach the medical art 
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with success, would have been savan and 
bel esprit as well. He was always ‘‘ good 
company,” with a keen scent for humor, 
and a vein of sharp but never offensive 
sarcasm running through his writing and 
conversation. 

I was standing one day in front of the 
State House, as old Philadelphians call 
it, the modern citizens dignifying it as 
“Independence Hall,” engaging in the 
pleasing and philosophical amusement 
of watching the varying progress of an 
unexpected dog-fight, when Patterson 
came up. I said to him: 

“‘ Doctor, do you recognise any friend 


of ours in that white dog with yellow 


spots ?” 

, After a little reflection, Patterson 
named a prominent member of the Phi- 
ladelphia bar. I laughed, for there was 
the strangest dog-and-man-resemblance 
between the two. 

“And there is another resemblance 
too,” continued Patterson. ‘‘ Both bite 
very little and growl a great deal.” 

It was impossible to characterise the 
man named more thoroughly. 

I turned, and we walked together for 
a few blocks, [squares—Philadelphice, | 
and then parted. I never saw himagain, 
and the next time I met his name was 
in an obituary notice. 

I consider his death proved a serious 
loss to American literature. 


ROBERT T. CONRAD. 

Forrest, the actor, occasionally ap- 
pears in a play called Fack Cade—a sort 
of tragic melo-drama, or melo-dramatic 
tragedy, of the most pronounced red-re- 
publican character, filled with bitter de- 
nunciations of kings, nobles, and all 
who, not having the fear of God before 
their eyes, are addicted to living cleanly 
and frequently changing their linen, and 
overflowing with the a high appreciation 
of the virtue, intelligence, patriotism, 
and all and singular the good qualities 
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of the people. It has a fair number of 
poetical passages, and abounds in stir- 
ring incidents and effective situations. 
Of late years the actor, possibly because 
he is growing old and conservative, does 
not seem to set so much store by the old 
insurrectionary leader, and aban- 
dons the “‘che-yild of Fer-r-reedom” 
for Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear and other 
favorites of ‘‘an effete Ber-ritish aristo- 
cracy.” But the play remains, -and the 
printed is better than the acting copy. 
In good hands, it is a sure card,with a 
miscellaneous audience, and excites the 
pit and upper tiers to a frenzy of vir- 
tuous and patriotic indignation. 

The author of ack Cade was Robert 
T. Conrad. He was not only a play- 
wright, but a writer and speaker of more 
than ordinary ability, and had he been 
placed upon a wide field of action, would 
have attained. a noteworthy position in 
the eye of the world. As lawyer, judge, 
orator, politician, poet, or playwright, 
he did all well, and some things emi- 
nently well. 

We had been enemies without having 
met. Something I had said of his ju- 
dicial doings in the unpopular court over 
which he presided had been carried to 
his ears; and his angry remarks con- 
cerning me had been carefully conveyed 
to mine. Good-natured friends were 
very active in this benevolent business, 
and the adjectives we applied to each 
other increased in amount, and strength- 
ened in their flavor. I suppose the med- 
dlers expected to see nothing less than 
a terrific fight between us whenever we 
met, and so they planned a meeting on 
some business matters that neither of ys 
could avoid. The rogues were disap- 
pointed. However deep our hatred., we 
could meet, if necessary, on the affairs 
of other people without endangering the 
interests of our clients by unseemly al- 
tercation. In the course of our discus- 
sion, which was at first conducted with 
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an exaggerated politeness, a collateral 
matter was broached with which I was 
quite familiar, and 1 quietly corrected 
his error. This led us into general con- 
versation. I was not to be outdone in 
courtesy of manner, however I might 
dislike my interlocutor, nor was he ; and 
we each smoothed the other’s path. The 
whole matter was adjusted in a satisfac- 
tory way. ; 

As we were signing the necessary pa- 
pers there was a profound silence; and 
then we both arose to leave. Suddenly 
Conrad turned to me, and addressing 
me by my surname, said: ‘‘1 am pleas- 
antly surprised. From what I have 
been told about you, I thought you 
worse than any boorish ruffian that 
ever escaped hanging.” 

‘*Conrad,” I replied, ‘‘ 7am pleas- 
antly surprised. From what I have been 
told about you, I thought you worse 
than any boorish ruffian that ever was 
hanged.” 

The Judge laughed, and said, ‘I 
hope you will think I have been slander- 


ed as much as you evidently have been.” . 


I laughed in turn, and we shook 
hands. This was the commencement 
of a long friendship. Asa friend or foe 
he was equally decided, and he gave 
you no cause to doubt the strength of his 
triendship or enmity. 


SAMUEL K. ZOOK. 


The only officer in the Federal side, 
during the Jate war, for whom I felt any 
regard, was the late General Zook; and 
as if to intensify my feeling towards him, 
he has met with no posthumous honors, 
while his inferiors in soldierly qualities 
have their monuments, and are the sub- 
jects of panegyric. But then Zook rob- 
bed no non-combatants, made no levies 
on plate-chests, openly gave his tribute 
of applause to the courage and honora- 
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ble motives of his antagonists, forced his . 
subordinates, down to the lowest private 
in the ranks, to observe the laws of war, 
and never pretended that he went into 
the war through any patriotic impulse. 
He was a soldier by instinct, and 
through study; -a stern and steady 
officer, who knew his duty and made all 
under his command do theirs. Though 
through the hardest battles of the Pen- 
insula, in nearly every fight command- 
ing as the senior Colonel the hindmost 
brigade of the rear division, ‘‘ the post 
of honor in a retreat,”’ he was overlook- 
ed in the promotions, until Sumner and 
other regular officers, who saw in him 
the born soldier, demanded his star, and 
Lincoln sent in his name to the Senate. 
He entered the war through a passion- 
ate love for the military profession, and 
finally fell on the bloody field of Gettys- 
burg, where his courage and coolness 
stood conspicuous, meeting death with 
the quiet and steady bearing that had 
marked him all through his career, 

But I knew less of Zook, the soldier, 
than Zook, the man. He was the truest 
and the best, the most unselfish and de- 
voted friend that I ever had, and as I 
look on the faded letters before me, some 
of them from camp and battle-field, and 
others long anterior to the war, I stop 
writing from sheer emotion. . Poor Zook ! 
The last time I saw him alive he was on 
sick furlough, badly crippled with rheu- 
matism, and came to spend a week at 
my house. He had been only there a 
couple of days when the news came of 
the threatened invasion of Pennsylvania, 
and he made ready to go. I remon- 
strated. 

*“You are not fit togo, Sam. You 
can scarcely sit in the saddle—certainly 
you'll have to be lifted in it. Besides, 
your term of leave does not expire for a 
week.” 

“True; but they have given me my 
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brigadier’s commission, and I should be 
unworthy of it, if I were not in the field 
at a moment like this.” 

Go he would, and when I next saw 
him it was in his coffin, at the City Hall, 
in New York, where he lay in state. As 
if to cheat him of even the poor honors 
of a funeral pageant, the riots broke out 
that day, the pomp of a military burial 
was not given, for the troops were need- 
ed elsewhere ; and Zook was sent to his 
grave in Greenwood without more cere- 
mony than that given to a stranger—his 
venerable father and his brothers, witha 
few more, accompanying the remains. 

Zook, for a long time, was connected 
with various telegraph lines of the coun- 
try, as operator, constructor and super- 
intendent, and was the author of many 
valuable improvements. He filed a ca- 
veat at Washington for telegraphing 
across rivers without wires, using the 
water as a conductor, and the experi- 
ments made in perfecting matters for his 
patent were very striking and satisfac- 
tory. And we think he was also the in- 
ventor of another important matter inits 
way—swearing by telegraph. 

Whilst I was residing in the western 
part of Virginia, I had occasion to com- 
municate with Zook about some business 
operations in which both were concerned, 
and to do it more readily went up the 
river to Wheeling, and thence to Pitts- 
burg. Thete I went into the operating 
toom of the telegraph office, and asked 
the operator to inquire if Zook was in 
Néw York, and to advise him of my 
presence. The opérator, who had ex- 
pected my coming; clicked a mes- 
sage, and at the first taps in return, 
laughed. 

I looked surprise; and he enlightened 
me. 

“That's Zook himself at the othér end 
of the line. Listen 1” 
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He translated the taps, which were of 
course incomprehensible to me, and 
sent my messages in return. Thus, by 
deputy, I kept up a conversation of an 
hour or more, interrupted at times by 


business messages, 


When we got through, I asked the 
operator how he had recognized Zook so 
easily. 

‘Well, partly by his style. He is a 
very bold, clear and decided operator ; 
but by one peculiarity of his. I got 
your name wrong in the message, and 
the answer came back saying it was not 

but ——, and the message began 
with a rather profane ejaculation. Zook 
is known all over the line as ‘the man 
who swears by telegraph.’ ” 

‘Curses the stupidity of some of the 
operators—eh ?” 2 

‘Oh, no! he’s perfectly impartial. 
He flashes his curses at presidents and su- 
perintendents, and any one that rouses 
him.” 

The reader mvst not infer from this 
that Zook was a habitually profane man. 
He was nothing of the kind, though he 
could almost equal Horace Greeley in 
his ability to say his prayers backwards 
if provoked. Butthough hecould swear, 
it was the mere ebullition of the moment, 
provoked by the fraud or folly of others 
—the impulse of a warm and im- 
pulsive and generous nature; and 
he could neither lie, desert a friend, nor 
perform a dishonorable action. These 
were things utterly impossible for him. 
Our friendship grew slowly, but once 
formed it never varied for years. Much 
as I loved, him, I was not blind to his 
faults; but they were few, and frequently 
merely distorted virtues. I had friends 
before him, had them since, and have 
three now whose friendship is honor ; but 
never had, have not. and do not expect 
to havé any such as he. 
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THE M‘DOODLE CLUB. 


SESSION OF SEPTEMBER, 1870. 
REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Scens—On board a steamer in the Hudson River. 
Present, all the members except the Count, who 
has gone over to Germany to fight for das Vater- 
land—that s, he intends to go. 

ret) VOODLE—Well, I reckon this is high 
for.comfort.. Smph! I can smell the 

EES sea-weed in the rocks yonder. An’ to 
think of them dern fools of Frenchmen an’ 
Germans cuttin’ one another's throats, when 
they might be takin’ their ease on the Rhine, or 
some of them rivers over thar, 

Sinker—They have been spoiling for a fight, 
as you would say, for some time, and it looks 
as though they would have a huge one at last. 

Spiegelhausen —You shall see Napoleon very 
much vipt. De whole German beoples against 
de French. Ve have more men, more money, 
and ve hold on. 

Peabody—Possibly, but no man can tell the 
result of the war before it is over. I do not 
venture to predict; but this I will say. The 
victorious monarch will rivet new fetters on his 
people; and the defeated country is the only 
one that will gain. Neither the Prussian King 
nor the French Emperor‘cares for anything but 
to strengthen his own dynasty. If the French 
succeed, Napoleon will retract his reforms; if 
the Prussians, King William will push his des- 
potism still farther, and make all Germany one 
Vast Prussia. 

Spiegelhausen—No, sir. Ve vill vip France 
first, and den all Germany will rise for a gon- 
sdidution. 

Peabody—The horse allowed the man to put 
on a saddle and bridle for a special occasion, 
The man kept him saddled and bridled for ever 
after. 

Sinker—Understand, Count, that we may 
sympathise with Germans in their hopes for the 
union of German States, without desiring to 
see Germany a huge Prussia. The Emperor 
Napoleon is a reckless and bad man, but he 
has ability. Ollivier has moderate powers, 
and as much honesty as the run of statesmen. 
King William is a wooden-headed despot, with 
inordinate self-esteem, and a hatred of the 
masses. Bismarck, with the same feelings, is 
a ruffian with a large and effective brain. It is 
a fight between them. To call this a French 





or German quarrel is absurd. The French km- 
peror wants to go to the Rhine and absorb Bel- 
gium; the German King to rob Holland, carve 
France, and seize Denmark. It is a quarrel of 
dynasties, 

Spiegelhausen—De blood of de German beo- 
ples is oop. 

Sinker—Yes, and so is that of the French. 
They have both been artfully inflamed by their 
rulers. After a few battles, the bayonets may 
get tothinking. On the German side certainly, 
for the Germans are preeminently a thinking 
people. At present, it is passion, prejudice, 
and ill-blood all around. But let us talk of 
something else. I have heard nothing but war 
for weeks. 

Peabody—Here's 2 shot at you, Mac. Beecher 
is after you and your kind. He don't hke to- 
bacco-chewers. Listen. ‘‘ When I gointo the 
cars or boats where they are, and see what pud- 
dles they leave, I feel as though, if we had the 
liberty of doing by them as we do by poodles, 
I would take them by the neck, and rub their 
noses in their own filth.” 

M' Deodle—Ef that rule war applied to Beech- 
er, an’ Ais nose rubbed every time he lets nasty 
stuff outen Aés mouth, in the pulpit or elsewhar, 
the fellow would n’t hev a particle of skin on 
his proboscis in a week. 

Peabody—Very good; but he's after you fel- 
lows sharply. He has started on the anti-to- 
bacco war path, and you'll hear his whoops 
and yells for years tocome. He has one merit 
—persistence, and holds on like Dumfingle’s 
cat. 

M'Doodle—I've heern of cats, but not of this 
animile. Whowas Dumfingle ? 

Peabody—A friend of mine. I don’t vouch 
for his story, but I tell it as. he told it, and you 
can take it with as many grains of salt as you 
like. Hehad a grey cat, a most persistent 
mouser. The family removed from one house 
to another, but on looking for the cat she was 
not to be found, About a month afterward 
they went back to remove some wine which had 
been left in the vault. There was a vile smell 
when they opened the place. Lights were 
brought, and there was the decaying carcass 
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of the cat, just in front of a rat hole, and that 
of a rat just inside of the hole. The cat would 
not give way without catching the rat, and the 
rat couldn't escape. So they both died at their 
posts. Beecher is as persistent as the cat. He'll 
die before he backs out. 

Van Dam—By this statement it would appear 
as though the English people are as peysistent 
in their efforts to reduce their debt as the cat 
was in heading off the rat. ‘‘The blasted 
Britishers,” as their writers make us call them— 
though we never called them ‘“‘ Brijishers,"’ and 
never use ‘‘ blasted” in that sense—are giving 
us some good financial examples. Their na- 
tional debt last year got down to about seven 
hundred and forty-eight millions of pounds 
sterling, and they have just knocked off seven 
millions of that. Allowing the pound to be 
worth five dollars, the whole interest they pay 
is only $134,200,000; and of this twenty-two 
and a half millions expire in fifteen years. The 
debt is less thanit ever has been since 1813. It 
is six hundred millions of dollars less than it 
was in 1815; and three hundred and fifty mil- 
lions less than it was in 1857, at the close of 
the Crimean war and Indian mutiny. Why 
can't we do as well? 

Sinker—Why ? Because we have too many 
rogues in offiee; and because instead of stop- 
ping the old leakholes, Congress makes new 
ones at every session. 

M' Doodle—Kongiss ! 
t'other half bummers. 

Van Dam—What! Democrats andall? ‘ All 
my pretty chickens and their dam, at one fell 
Swoop ?’ 

M'Doodle—Well, no; an’ prehaps not all of 
the Radicals. But then the exceptions mought 
be counted on a man's fingers. 

Sinker—I'm astonished that you should ob- 
ject to the drinking. You know old Fletcher 
Says: 

“ Who drinks well loves the commonwealth.” 

Malone—Faith, then, at that rate Macis a 
Most patriotic person when corn whiskey 's to 
the fore. 


M'Doodle—I'm parsonally obleeged to you. 
Same to you an’ all your family. But it ain’t 
the drinking I objex to—it's the gittin’ drunk, 
an' keepin’so. An'I don't mind a leetle self- 
interest creepin’ in to legislation. Human na- 
turis weak, an' Kongiss ishuman. But I do 
objek when I see men that own furnaces an’ 
factories of all sorts, gwine to Kongiss ex- 
prestly to purteck thar own property, an’ log- 
rollin’ an’ combinin’ to tax everybody else for 
thar benefit, an’ makin’ you an'I pay four 
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prices for everything from a needle toa plough, 
that they an’ the chapsin cahoot with them 
may grow rich. 

Van Dam—The dear people stand it—why. 
not you andI? Presently they will get beyond 
the endurance even of that patieut donkey, the 


. public. 


Sinker—Plunderers of the public prevail un- 
der all administrations—most under this, be- 
cause there is most to get. The race of mono- 
polists is unlike the royal race of the Stuarts, it 
never becomes extinct. 

Van Dam—Allow me to correct an error 
there. The Stuaits exist yet, if not in the 
male, yet in the female line. 

Sinker—One or two of them. 

Van Dam—No, sir—a host. James the First 
of England left a daughter, the unfortunate 
Queen of Bohemia. From her a number of 
sovereigns and potentates trace their descent. 
There the Kings of Holland, Wurtemberg, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, and the Belgians; 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria; the Grand 
Duke of Baden; the Dukes of Tuscany, Hesse- 
Cassel, and Brunswick, Prince Salm-Salm, 
and Prince Napoleon Plon-Plon, with Queen 
Victoria and all her brood. Charles the First 
had a daughter, Henrietta, who married the 
Duke of Orleans, and by her we have a batch 
nearer still—the Count of Chambord, the Kings 
of Saxony, Naples and Portugal, the ex-Queen 
of Spain, the Emperor of Brazil, the ex-Duke 
of Parma, and the ex-Duke of Modena, who 
is the eldest living descendant, and the heir, 
‘* by divine right,” to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain. Then in the noble branches— 

Malone—Och! murdher! Van, don’t be 
pouring out on us the howl A/manaoh de Gotha 
and Burke's Peerage at once. Take a dhrink, 
man. Sure ye have more lumber in yer head 
than any man ought to carry. It’s of mighty 
little use to trace descints these times. It’s my 
opinion there'll be more monarchas out of a 
place any how before the present European 
war finishes its effects, and as for any of the 
kicked-out fellows getting back, it’s little chance 
they ‘il have any way. 

Sinker—Never mind all that. I have more 
interest in American politics—such as it has got 
to be. I want to see what ground parties mean 
to take on the great and live issues of the day. 

Van Dam—Which is, the race question. 
Whether the white man is to rule this country 
or inferior races; whether we are to have an 
improved edition of the work of our fathers, or 
are to be condemned to anarchy, hybridization 
and consequent civil war. 
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Peabody—That is for the Democratic Conven- 
‘ tion to settle, If they settle it right they will 
triumph—if not, not. 

Sinker—Very good, and this is the time 

- through the press of the country, representing 
local opinion, to discuss political dogmas not 
yet fixed. Itisthe duty of journalists to agi- 
tate questions yet unsettled, that when the De- 
mocratic fathers get in council they may have 
a clear view of what it is necessary to define. 
For the Democratic Convention of these States 
is the CEcumenical Council of our political 
church, and its definitions of the Democratic 
faith are infallible. 

Peabody—Undoubtedly. We must bow to 
its decrees so soon as they are such, or put our- 
selves outside ot the ranks of the faithful, But 
s0 soon as it promulgates the dogma of an 
equality of races, it is no longer a political 
church of mine. I shall not consider that I am 
infidel or heretical, but that the party has com- 
mitted political suicide, and left me to seek a 
new fold; or rather, that the convention was 
not a gathering of the fathers, but an aggrega- 
tion of schismatics. 

Sinker—Here too. 

Omnes—And here. 

Peabody—However, I anticipate no such folly 
and wickedness, and to discuss it is perhaps 
borrowing trouble to no useful end. The po- 
pular current is just now driving politicians to 
a little straightforward action. 

Malone—Be jabers, it will end in shovin’ 
Grant out—the crayture. In all the record 
there's nothing so mane as the position of Ulys- 
ses- Shnubbed by the House, insulted by the 
Sinate, and laughed at by the crowd. It’s a 
quare position he'll have in history. 

Sinker—When they classify our Presidents in 
any future history of the extinct Union, we shall 
hear of Jackson, the Positive; Tyler, the Firm; 
Lincoln, the Ungainly; Johnson, the Unready; 
and Grant, the Insignificant. 

M'Doodle—He's a fust-rate hand to be ketch- 
ed in any trap with the least mite of fool-bait. 
It did n't stand to reason that a President of 
the United States 'd back up that fellow Holden 
and his cur Kirk into their deviltry ; but Grant 
he did. A peert chap ‘d have dodged *em off; 
but Grant gits softer an’ softer. Ef he don’t 
leave off cigars, it's my opinion he won't have 
any brain left afo’ long. 

Peabody—After all, the fellows were beaten 
worse in North Carolina than if they had made 
a fair race, and not have éndeavoréd to dragoon 
voters. People there are fifed of having so 
many disfranchised citizens. 
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Sinker—Yes, but when will they get tired of 
having so many unrepresented citizens in New 
York? 

Malone—What's that ? 

Sinker—The Radicals are engaged in taking 
acensus. The order is to enroll every one 
where the head of the family may be on the 
first of June. The census is taken during the 
Summer months. At least one quarter of a 
million New Yorkers are in the country in the 
summer. Result—they are taken down as re. 
Sidents of the rural districts that gain more 
Congressmen, to the loss of New York city. 

Malone—Faith, and that's so. 

Sinker—I live and vote in New York city ; 
but I stay for part of the year on the high banks 
of the opposite side of the Hudson. Yesterday 
the census collector came along, and insisted 
on taking down the names and ages of myself 
and family, They were not taken down in New 
York. My curiosity was excited at this; and I 
inquired if he had had such and such parties, 
naming them. ‘ Yes." Now these were al] 
New Yorkers, like myself, rusticating in New 
Jersey. Here were one hundred and eighty; 
nine people in one small neighborhood added 
to its list of population, and abstracted from 
New York, where they belong. To multiply 
that instance by a thousand does not reveal the 
entire injustice. 

Van Dam—All clear eisiiis but to put i 
in the free-and-easy way of M‘Doodle here— 
what are you going to do about it? 

Sinker—I cannot answer that question; but 
some of these days the people will. 

Spiegelhausen—De beople—ah ! dey shoost do 
noding but look vot de dollars und cents—dat 
is vot dey vill do: 

M' Doodle—Or upset the concern. 

Peabody—Talking of that, I see that Jimmy 
O'Brien proposts to upset Tammany Hall at 


‘the next election, make himself Mayor, take 


the daton as Commander-in-Chief— 

Van Dam—And in a great many ways do a 
gteat many other things. I see—I see. But 
how? 

Peabody—Oh, the modns operandi must be left 
to the inventive genius of O'Brien himself. 
Thus far there is one great obstacle to all this 
pretty programme. The machine is working 
well—the new arrangement of the city govern- 
ment is effective, and not more costly than be- 
fore. Hence the public at large are not in- 
clined to make any new experiments for the 
mere purpose of making them, or to entrust 
thé contro! of municipal affairs to men that 
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may prove to have a great administrative facul- 
ty not yet apparent. 

Malone—It's meself'll bet on Tweed. Sure 
it's he that has ixpairience, and bowldness, and 
acool way with him, and sticks by his friends, 
more power to his elbow. 

M'Doodle—Taint no concern of mine. 
‘em fight. I must say, however, that city af- 
fairs are runnin’smooth enough, an’ we've got 
a fair gov'nment for our money. I don't keer 
about a change at present, an’ I reckon nobody 
else wants one ‘except the plunder-mongers. 

Malone--Bedad a little change in the police 
would n't be bad, any way. It’s a shame, so 
it is, that a murder can be done in a man's 
house, in a crowded street, and no clue to the 
murderer. 

Peabody—W ere-there never murders commit- 
ted before where the perpetrator escaped detec- 
tion? Oris the Nathan business the Phoenix 
of its tribe ? 

Sinker—The public are a little hard on the 
police; but there is one thing to be noted. In 
investigations of this kind a theory should ne- 
ver be started at the beginning. The theorist 
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is led to bend facts to his purpose, or to ‘over- 
look all inconsistent with his hypothesis. The 
first point in pursuit of a criminal is to gather 
all the facts, however minute, and when these 
are all in, arrange them methodically, and see 
where it will bring you. Any other course is 
guess-work and not scientific investigation. 
Here, every one appears to have his theory of 
events—even to an identification of the criminal. 
In the meanwhile, the really important facts are 
neglected. 

Peabody—The best detective, after all, would 
be alazy, idle fellow, with a little brain, and 
nothing better to do—Mac here, for instance. 

M'Doodle—Thank ye, but it won't pay. Ef 
I look out for anything, it'll be a fat office with- 
out any work, with plenty to eat an’ drink—es- 
pecially the drink. 

Malone—I'll be bail for that. And suppose 
we try it now. 

M' Doodle—Suppose. 

[Yrom the clinking and gurgling rising above 
the noise of the steam-engine, and the generat 
hilarity which followed the previous duliness 
we suppose they did. | 
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Sa}OVELS appear to occupy more of po- 
pular attention than more solid works» 
and even at this season when publishers 

take a certain amount of holiday, we have a 
disproportionate amount of fiction among their 
issues. Most of these are of foreign make, and 
it must be owned that the English novelists are 
more masters of their craft than their rivals on 
this side of the water. There is often much 
vigor, novelty and rude force among our writers, 
but their work lacks finish. Here in ‘‘ Widow 
Goldsmith's Daughter,""* we have the crude 
Material out of which an accomplished writer 
might have made a rather stirring story. As it 
is, after the first few pages are past, there is in- 
terest in‘the book. But the characters are not 
of the kind to awaken any very strong sympa- 
thy in the mind of a reader. It is a story of 
school life, with half grown boys and girls 
smelling of bread and butter, ‘pleasing and 
pretty.” The only two persons drawn with any 
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degree of vigor are the Widow Goldsmith and 
Herr Groenveldt. The story is not complete. 
The hero and heroine are left in ‘a peculiarly 
perplexing predicament,” from which they are 
to be extricated by means of another duodeci- 
mo. 


Few people on this side of the water have any 
notion how many speeches Charles Dickens got 
off in his time—not remarkable for eloquence, 
perhaps, but often smart and generally pointed. 
A volume of these, with letters, some fugitive 
poems of rather ordinary character, a sketch of 
Dickens by’Sala, and Dean Stanley's Funeral 
Sermon,t will intesest the general reader. The 
sketch by Sala is warm, cheery, and in the 
main fair. The speeches of Mr. Dickens, cle- 
ver as most of them are, will be apt to amuse 
the American reader more when he notices the 





t Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dick- 
ens. To which is added a Sketch of the Author by 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon, 

New York: Harper & Brothers, Imp. 8vo., pp. 147. 
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fact that so many of them were made at public 
dinners—benevolent and charitable gorgings, 
after the manner of John Bul!, who inaugurates 
his philanthropic movements by a grand dinner, 
and ever after annually crams himself with good 
things for the purpose of keeping up a charita- 
ble state of mind. 


The republication of Disraeli’s earlier novels 
still continues—'' Vivian Grey” and ‘‘ Conings- 
by," being the last. The latter is a political 
story worthy of some study, not only for its ex- 
position of the author's own views, but for the 
insight of English politics it gives the reader. 


We are no great admirers of the biographies 
of clergymen with merely local reputations, 
nor do we find, outside of Tillotson, Massilon, 
and a few other great pulpit orators, much to 
attract us in volumes of sermons. The first is 
apt to he pervaded with more ‘pious’ than 
‘*religious” feeling, and the last to be made up 
of dry theological husks, We think, however, 
the two volumns devoted to the life and pro. 
ductions of Robertson—a notable rather than a 
famous English clergyman—to be exceptions to 
the general rule.§ Certainly to the devout 
churchman and churchwoman of the Anglican 
communion, and possibly to the members of 
every religious denomination, these volumes 
will possess abiding interest. The sermons are 
clear, plain, and practical, entirely devoid of 
cant, while the religious instruction they con- 





t Vivian Grey. A Novel. By the Right Hon. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, New York: D. Appleton & Co. Imp. 
8vo., pp.’ 221. 

Coningsby; or, The New Generation. By the 
Right Hon, Benjamin Disraeli. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Imp. 8vo., pp. 157. 


§ Life, Letters, Lectures and Addresses of Frederick 
W. Robertson, M. A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, 1847-1853. Complete in one volume. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 8vo., pp. 840. 

Sermons Preached at Brighton. By the Late Rev. 
Frederick W. Robertson, the Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel. New Edition. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 8vo.,.pp. 838, 
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vey, and the religious feeling that pervades 
them, render them notable in these davs of pul- 
pit display. Mr. Robertson was beyond doubt 
thoroughly honest as well as able; and his life 
and letters form pleasant as well as profitable 
reading. Some of the lectures on secular sub- 
jects appended to the ‘* Life,” are clever dis- 
sertations of their kind, with more profundity 
of thought than is to be found generally in 


. essays prepared for a popular audience. 


The edition of Grace Aguilar’s works, of 
which we have before spoken so tavorably, is 
now completed, || and is certainly a remarkably 
cheap and neat one. In their new shape the 
writings will obtain a new base of popularity. 


Mr. Dresser has given business mena useful 
compilation of the acts that make up the law of 
the United States imposts, both the domestic 
and foreign duties.§ The index is full, and 
adds much to the value of the work. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s books are always readable, 
her stories constructed with skill, the characters 
well-drawn, and the incidents well-managed. 
Her last novel,” inferior in power and force to 
‘‘Brownlows,” or even to “ Carlingford,” is ne- 
vertheless one that will hold and satisfy the 
reader. Kate Crediton is delightful; but we 
can not say as mnch for the hero, who lacks at 
times the*right kind of pluck, and is by no 
means worthy of the devotion of two good wo- 
men, But the story is clever, in spite of that. 





|| The Women of Israel. By Grace Aguilar. In 
Two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
PP. 270, 336. - 


{ The United States Internal Revenue and Tariff 
Law, (Passed July 13, 1870.) Together with the Act 
imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits and Tobacco, and 
for other Purposes, (approved July 20, 1868,) and such 
other Acts or Parts of Acts relating to Internal Reve- 
nue as are now in Effect, &c. Compiled by Horace 
E. Dresser. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 
8vo., pp. 99- 


* j*. A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Imp, 8vo., pp. 110. 
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ONG other matters of interest abroad, 

we notice a new composition known as 

‘'white brass,” different in composi- 
tion and nature from white metal, and appa- 
rently of considerable industrial value. It is 
harder, stronger and more sonorous than the 
ordinary white metal, acts like brass under the 
tool when bored or turned, does not clog the 
file, and admits a high polish. It is valuable 
for railway use, reducing friction to a minimum, 
and effectually preventing heating of the jour- 
nals, Its durability has been tested now by 
several years, use on English railways. The 
constituent parts are not given. 


—An English savan makes some interesting 
observations on the purity of water. He thinks 
that metallic iron affords the best material for 
disinfecting stale water, or for keeping it fresh. 
He cites the fact that Thames water, put into 
iron tanks, becomes sweet, and continues so 
during a sea voyage. He mentions a fact of 
some interest to our lady subscribers, namely— 
that a few nails placed in the vase with flowers 
will keep the water sweet, and the flowers fresh. 
He placed some iron filings in a small vessel of 
water, and placed a leech then. The reptile, 
after six months, was found healthy. 


—Hitherto silk has been bleached by sulphru- 
ous acid. Under a new French patent, oxalic 
acid is substituted. Four pounds of the acid, 
and the same quantity of common salt, are dis- 
solved in two hundred quarts of water. The 
goods to be bleached are left in this bath for an 
hour, then drained and rinsed in soft water. 


—While on bleaching, Dr. Artus’s new me- 
thod of making yellowed flannel white, may be 
given. One and a half: pound ot hardened 
soap and two-thirds of a pound of strong am- 
monia are dissolved in fifty pounds of soft 
water, In thi§ the flannel remains some time. 
A weak solution of sodic disulphite, to which a 
little hydrochloric acid has been added, answers 
the same purpose, and is quicker. The solu- 
tion suggested above for bleaching silk would 
probably answer for this purpose. 


—A very ingenious article is used abroad to 
allow thread to be drawn from a cut skein with- 


out tangling the rest. It is simply a card per- 
forated with holes, into which thread or silk is 
laced. The thread desired is drawn by looping 
one finger into the doubled end of the thread, 
and holding the card fast in one hand, while 

.with the finger of the other, a length or any 
number of lengths can be drawn. 


—Gold coins seem not to have been known to 
the ancients. The French /érienties are the first 
on record, issued by Clovis, H. D., 489, and 
shortly after a similar coin in Spain, by the 
Goths. In England they appeared first in 1257; 
in the United States in 1793. 


—Dr. Wiederhold took advantage of the peel- 
ing off of the lacker from a Chinese cabinet at 
Cassel, to study the composition of the varnish. 
He imitates the lacker successfully, as follows : 
He melts two parts of copal and one of shellac, 
then two parts of hot boiled oil are added. 
This is removed from the fire and ten parts ot 
turpentine added. For yellow lacker gum-gutta 
is added, and for red, dragon's blood. 


—Burnett’s process of dyeivg horn is as fol- 
lows: The horn is soaked in a solution of caus- 
tic potassa or soda, until the surface feels greasy. 
The horn is washed and treated with aniline 
black, slowly dried and again washed. 


—The question whether hydrogen has or has 
not a metallic base is again exciting attention, 
Carm’s recent memoir adds a fact or two on the 
subject. Iron kept melted for some time in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen increases in density, 
and becomes soft and malleable as copper. If 
remelted in a crucible, and suffered to become 
cold, it becomes scaly. Now, is it an alloy ot 
iron and hydrogen ? 


—They are using preserved bread for long 


voyages. The bread is subjected to hydraulic 
pressure to reduce the bulk, and is then thor- 
oughly dried. It is hard, but easily eaten. 
and will keep for years. 

—Ared-lead manufacturer in France thinks 
he guards his workmen from lead poison, by 
forcing them to use milk freely at their meals, 
This is worth investigating. 

—The researches of M. Vétillart into «the 
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characteristics of the vegetable fibres employ- 
ed in art, possess interest. The experi- 
menter is the proprietor of the largest bleaching 
establishment in France. He has examined, 
thus far, Flax, Hemp, Cotton, Jute, China 
Grass, and New Zealand Flax. Of these the 
first three alone concern the greater part of 
our readers; but the others are useful for com- 
parison. From.the report of the Commissioners 
of the Academy, who. examined his essay, we 
give the following rather literal translation: 

The. examination of the appearance.of the 
fibre.in. the sense of its length, is over a cutting 
made perpendicularly to its axis, 

The fibres present three conditions—unbleach- 
ed, prepared and dyed. 

In the first case, they should be soaked for a 
half hour in a light solution of sodic bi-carbon- 
ate, and then washed. 

Secondly, they should be conveyed through 
distilled water, in which alkali was slowly boiled. 

Finally, if they are colored, the color must be 
extracted as soon as possible. 

Take a. bundle of the fibres, six or seven cen- 
timetres. in length, draw and detach them in 
dressing, if they have become entangled by the 
threads; then place them longitudinally under 
the direct action of the microscope, on thin suf- 
fusion of a liquid, to render them transparent, 
such as glycerine or a solution of calcic chloride; 
then collect:them together: by means-of a thin, 
square glass. 

To prepare the jodine, dissolve one part of 
potassic iodide in a hundred parts of distilled 
water. 

On ashallowsurface of wateris let fall a large 
drop of the preceding solution, into which are 
thrown some filaments. After some moments 
of absorption, the excess of the liquid is remov- 
ed with blotting paper, and the: filaments.are 
recovered by means of a thin, square glass, 
There will adhere to. the sides of the glass some 
drops.of sulphuric. acid, concentrated beneath 
the, water or, pure ‘glycerine ; then the excess 
which passes fromthe opposite side is absorbed 
by blotting paper. By this.means all superflu- 
ous joding can, be removed. 

To observe the interior of a fibre, disclosed by 
a cutting perpendicular to its axis, take a bun- 
dle of filaments of three centimetres in length 
and of the thickness of a goose quill. Tie it in 
the middle with a thread, then place one extre- 
mity ofthe . bundle: into a liquid paste; of the 
consistency of gelatine; the paste..must be in- 
serted: by the fingers ; then repeat the process 
on the other end ;: théen:twist and-untwist the 


filaments slowly,,to make,the paste. equally pe- 
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netrate all portions of the bundle, taking care 
to avoid disturbing their straightness. Twelve 
hours after, when the bundle is dry, fix it ina 
cylindrical hollow with a hand vice, and with a 
razor make the cuttings perpendicular to the 
axis as finely as possible, and receive them ona 
‘thin glass. 

Finally, upon having placed each of the tex- 
tile fabrics under the microscope, and in-haying 
observed their structure, they are placed.in a 
reacting liquid of precipitated iodine, where they 
develop blue, violet and yellow dyes. 

The following is the result of the researches : 


FLAXx.—The filaments, of flax, which to the 
eye appear single, are in reality formed ot fibres 
joined together, They can easily be detached 
by means of a needle. They are from one to 
six centimetres in lenghth, and of a uniform diaz 
meter, pointed at. the extremities, and have a 
very fine central canal, ; 

They are smooth; the crease of the folds 
produce ordinary streaks, and the fibres of the 
root are flat and streaked. They dye blue, 
with iodine and sulphuric acid, sometimes with 
the dregs of wine; the canal colors yellow, be- 
cause it secretes seeds which add to the value 
of its properties. 

The transversal cuttings present angles which 
mutually adhere through in a weak manner; 
they. dye blue and the centre yellow. It is 
owing to their feeble adherence, their equality 
of diameter, and their smooth surface, that they 
can be spun to a high grade. 


Hemp.—The fibres of hemp are strongly. ad- 
hesive, and each one. is enveloped in a fine ma~ 
terial, which, instead of coloring blue by iodine, 
dyes yellow. The fibres are hardly as long as 
those of the flax, but their diameter varies, and 
they are stouter and less smooth. The extre- 
mities are thick and short, in the form of a spa- 
tula. They color in blue, or rather a greenish 
blue, by iodine and sulphuric acid: The trans- 
versal cuttings are very different from those of 
the flax, The fibres entwine one with the other 
with mutual adherence. And each fibre colors 
yellow near the edge, and the:rest blue, with no 
yellow in the centre,. It is owing to the adhe- 
rence. of the. fibres, the inequality of their dia- 
meter and their rigidity, that they cannot be wo- 
ven into high grades. 4 

CorTton.—The fibres are always: isolated, 
folding within each other like a ribbon, longitu- 
dinally rolled‘and plaited:in the middle.. The 
extremities are large; and they:have a central 
canal. They are colorable in blue, by iodine 
and sulphuric acid,. The long: silky cotton 
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measures, from twenty-five, to forty. millimetres, 
and ‘the short from.ten, to. twenty. Transversal 
cuttings always isolated.curve in, the form of a 
kidney. Interiorly and exteriorly, they color in 
blue with yellow, spots. 

Jure.—Fibres. strongly adherent, waving 
edges, difficult to separate; length, one to five 
millimetres. Central canal large, unequal and 

empty. Extremities flat and curved. Colora- 
ble in yellow, more or less dark. The trans- 
versal cuttings strongly adherent, the right an- 
gles recalling those of flax, but the central cav- 
ity is larger, Colorable in yellow, and darker 
near the end ofeach angle. The grass is very 
white, and dyes a dirty blue or green. Mois- 
ture separates the fibres, and the strings of the 
grass cannot be knotted, for they break spon- 
taneously. These defects limit their usefulness. 
Finally, they can not endure washing in. lye. 


Cuina Gerass.—The fibres are longitudinal 
and, isolated, very large sometimes, and of a 
variable thickness; the internal canal is often 
filled with a.thick, yellowish substance, capable 
of coloring itself; often, streaked obliquely. 
Length, from five to twelve centimetres, while 
the fibres of the hemp rarely exceed. six c¢:.ti- 
metres, They are colorable in blue, The 
transversal cuttings very irregular, slightiy ad- 
hering returning angles; very large cavity; 
colorable matter a yellowish brown. The larg- 
est dye blue, resembling those of hemp. The 
mixture of China Grass with Cotton is not ad- 
vantageously used. 

New. ZEALAND. FLAx,—Vascular bunches, 
which, can, be. easily divided with a,needle, in 
very, fine, stjff,, and regular fibres; in length, 
from five ta, twelve millimetres, with a central 
canal of a regular size., Edges. longitudinally 
rolled.. Extremities fine, growing thinner and 
thinner, They can be dyed yellow, but not 


very, dark,.on account of the fibres being so 


white, The transversal cuttings are analogous 
to those of Jute, but the angles are curved; the 
cavity islarge and curved. They can be dyed 
yellow. It. fears dampness like the grass, and 
like it, resists, washing. 

Such are the evidences, and the interesting 
and important facts in science, industry and 
commerce, that M. Vétillart has placed before 
us, and their application. to practice affords 
&reat assistance, in the résumé of the charac- 
ters, which each fibre. presents that has been 
examined, and in observing in its length and in 
its transversal cuttings, the fibres being put in 
contact with, the reaction represented by iodine 
and sulphuric acid, 
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Fo define,it. Under.the.influence of the.re- 
active principle, the pure wood colors blue and 
violet, while the same principle, when applied 
to the finer condition of the membrane, dyes it 
yellow. Is.this principle pectose ? Whatever it 
is, at present it proves that the textile wood 
fibres can be accompanied with a principle.en- 
abling them to. take a yellow dye, under the 
double influence of iodine and sulphuric acid. 


—Dr. Sigerson has. made the air of various 
industrial establishments his special study. 
From the horror that most factory hands have 
ot pure air, thé place becomes filled with the 
light particles dislodged during their work, and 
with matters evolved by heat and light. Cu- 
rious results tollow this examination. For in- 
stance, not only is antimony found in perceptir 
ble quantities in the air of type foundries, but 
also in that of printing offices; but it is scarce- 
ly in the latter case, resulting from the attrition 
of the type, in. any injurious quantity. That 
starch granules were to be found in the air of a 
flouring mill, and linen and cotton fibres in that 
of linen and cotton. factories, is not to be won- 
dered at; nor that,carbon. and ash float free 
in iron foundries. But in the latter there is a 
curious fact to be observed. Méiscropic parti; 
cles of iron were found, which, on examination, 
proved to be hollow spheres, with an extremely 
attenuated filon of metal, which was translu- 
cent. As this must have been formed by the 
volatilization. of the heated metal, it leads to 
some curious, study on the part. of scientific 
men. 


—Recent researches show that an appreciable 
quantity of clay dissolves in distilled water. 
Other substances, hitherto deemed entirely in- 
soluble, are found to yield in the same way. 


—Articles made of zinc may be bronzed by 
first washing them with a solution of mangane- 
sic nitrate, and then applying heat. Ata tem- 
perature not high enough to affect the zinc, the 
nitrate is decomposed, and manganesic oxide 
remains. 


—A new mode of preventing the incrustation 
of steam boilers, is by horn shavings, By long 
boiling these give a weak solution of gelatine,, 
which retards the deposit of calcic carbonate, 
and prevents it from forming a cohering layer 
on the iron. 


—The mode of making the spongy gold used 
by dentists is generally kept secret. It may be 
made by adding to a solution of auric chloride 
one equivalent of sodic bi-carbonate, and boil< 
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ing with four equivalents of oxalic acid. The 
gold is precipitated, we are told, in the spongy 
form. 

—A Russian savan has made some interesting 
observations on iron deposited by electrolysis, 
which, being thrown down from a mixed solu- 
tion of ferrous sulphate and magnesic sulphate, 
kept neutral by the presence of some magnesic 
carbonate, is very hard and brittle. When 
heated to redness, however, it becomes softer 
and flexible, and the experiments of the author 
show that in the calcination much gas is 
evolved. This is, of course, for the most part, 
hydrogen. Some, however, is carbonic acid, 
resulting from the neutralization of the electro- 
lyte by magnesic carbonate ; some is nitrogen 
(for the presence of which the author can not 
account) ; and some is carbonic oxide, which is 
considered to result from the reduction of car- 
bonic acid by the metal, the oxide of iron being 
subsequently reduced by some of the occluded 
hydrogen, as little steam was also obtained. 
Layers of iron of different thicknesses absorb 
the gas very unequally. The thinnest layer 
yielded one hundred and eighty-five times its 
volume of gas, one of twice the thickness gave 
out only half that volume, and another three 
times as thick yielded only one-third the gas. A 
piece of iron, from which the gas had been dri- 
ven by heat, and placed in water, was found to 
decompose the water and absorb hydrogen. 
Copper deposited by electrolysis also occludes 
gas, of which seventy-seven per cent. is hydro- 
gen, but the other gases are not stated.. 

—M. Bazin has made a curious discovery, 
which merits the attention of photographers. 
The time required for the exposure of a plate is 
now very short, but if the author's observatious 
be good for anything this time may be dimin- 
ished at least one-third by adopting the plan to 
be described. It will excite astonishment to 
learn that the plan consists in admitting to the 
camera light which does not pass through the 
lens. M. Bazin makes four holes in the front 
of the camera, and fits them with glass colored 
by asolution of carmine in ammonia, behind 
which he places another piece of unpolished 
glass. These holes are uncovertd at the same 
time as the lens, so that the red light falls upon 
the plate simultaneously with the image 
through the lens. According to the statement 
of the author the blacks and high lights are 
by this means much softened, and the half 
tones greatly improved. The same effect is 
Said to be produced if the sensitised plate be 


exposed to red light, either before or after the 


picture be taken; in the latter case, of course, 
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before the image is developed. This is a mat- 
ter on which it is impossible to express an 
opinion without experiments, and we must con- 
tent ourselves by calling the notice of our pho- 
tographic readers to the discovery. We may 
mention that M. Bazin has tried other colors, 
but finds red to be the only one which gives sa- 
tisfactory results. 


—MM. Girard and Poulain have discovered 
amode of freeing iron from its most mischiev- 
ous impurities, which looks very promising, and 
deserves the attention of iron manufacturers. 
The first step in the process is the formation of 
an alloy-ot iron with one of the alkaline metals, 
it may be either sodium or potassium. This is 
done by forcing the vapor of one of the latter 
metals into a mass of molten iron. It is unne- 
cessary to say that this part of the process is 
expensive, and is hardly such as could be car- 
ried out on a manufacturing scale, but the in- 
ventors profess to be able to bring about the 
same result in a cheaper and easier way. They 
say that if the coal or coke used to reduce 
iron be saturated with a solution of carbonate 
of soda, and dried before it goes into the fur- 
nace, or if common salt be employed with the 
fluxing materials, metallic sodium enters into 
combination with the iron. It may be so; but 
at present, so far as we know, there is only the 
assertion of the inventors for the fact. 


An alloy of iron with sodium or potassium, 
when made by the first-mentioned process, is 
said to be very hard, but nevertheless malleable, 
and can be forged and welded. Either alloy 
oxidises quickly in air or in water, and when a 
current of moist air or moist carbonic oxide is 
sent through while it is maintained in a state 
of fusion, as in a Bessemer's converter, the alloy 
is decomopsed, and the alkaline metal is said 
to combine with any metalloids, as silicium, 
sulphur, or phosphorous, and in this way these 
latter are removed from their mixture with the 
iron. The final result of the operation is there- 
fore a pure iron, but under some circumstances, 
not defined in the paper we quote from, steel is 
said to be produced. This is the third process 
we now have for refining iron by the aid of soda 
salts. Which is the best of the three we mnst 
leave manufacturers to determine. 

Incidentally, the authors mention a curious 
alloy of sodium and potassium. This is com- 
posed of four parts of the latter with two anda 
half parts of the former; and it has exactly the 


. appearance and consistency of mercury, re- 


maining liquid at the ordinary témperature of 


the air, 





